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FOREWORD 

TO THE READERS OF THIS BOOK 

I come before you as an unknown quantity. 
You, too, are unknown to me. We are 
strangers to each other. This book, however, 
will have a tendency to draw us together, to 
make us known to each other indirectly to a 
degree — and, I hope, in the friendliest spirit. 

The first thought that will occur to the read- 
ers of my work will be its spirit and power of 
realism — it will seem to them, no doubt, that it 
must have been inspired by reality, by actual- 
ity; that it is a vivid picture of a page of life 
among people in the realm of our modern 
world. My reply to this, if a reply be at all 
necessary, is that it is merely a figment of the 
brain. It is so true to life, however, that many 
readers will imagine that it pictures an actual 
occurrence, illumined by the vivid imagination 
of the writer. It is a lofty betrayal of human 
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vi Foreword 

emotions, a deep analysis of character. Its 
purport is to teach a lesson — the lesson of the 
power of conscience; to show that, while love 
rules the world, conscience is a law unto itself 
that by might of right should rule love, which, 
however, it does not always do. It would be 
impossible to conceive of a greater or deeper 
or more sincere love and devotion than that 
which existed between the leading characters 
of this story, and yet, despite this great love — 
despite their strong attachment for each other 
— they knew that they were doing wrong, and 
finally yielded to the voice within them that 
bade them turn to the right, "for that way 
alone," it said, "can lead you to the road of 
peace and happiness." 

The story will be favorably received by some 
— by others it will be criticised — but all of its 
readers must admit that, after all, it teaches a 
noble and beautiful lesson; that while it de- 
lineates a shade of life of many a man and 
woman, yet its sentiment is noble, and that it 
voices the profound conviction of truth — the 
power of conscience. It will touch the heart 
and conscience of many a person — and will 
more than once strike home — but I sincerely 
hope that it will be the means of showing as 
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vividly as a sermon that the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard, and that happiness is assured 
him or her who walks in the light of God. If 
it do this, it will have served its primary 
purport. 

See Babham Davis. 
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CHAPTER I 

To look at her she seemed no more than an 
ordinary girl— that is to say, ordinary in its 
application to the definition "average." There 
was nothing about her particularly that lifted 
her out of the class of the common, everyday 
folk, either in stature, personality, individual- 
ity, or expression of face. You would never 
turn back to look at her twice. She would 
never make a deep impression upon one who 
was a student of physiognomy or human 
nature. And yet there was something about 
her that was particularly pleasing and fasci- 
nating. She was below the normal height ; of 
good form, mobile features, fair complexion, 
far from pretty, a fairly good conversational- 
ist, and withal a girl of pleasing appearance, 
immaculately neat, always dressed in good 
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taste, and possessed of a marked degree of re- 
finement, that betokened culture and good 
breeding. Her hair was beautiful, black as a 
raven, and done up in the very latest fashion, 
as authorized by the accepted authorities on the 
modes of milady's coiffures. She was twenty- 
two years of age — very sensible, and, judging 
from her conversation, she had more experi- 
ences with the world than the average girl of 
twenty-two years. She lived at home with her 
widowed mother, two younger sisters and a 
brother, and her circle of friends was very lim- 
ited. She did not make friends very readily, 
because of her rather cold and reserved dispo- 
sition; not that she was haughty, but just be- 
cause she could not warm up to one unless 
she knew them well and their natures and tem- 
peraments appealed to her. She seemed to 
diagnose one before she permitted the spirit 
of friendship (much less familiarity) to bear 
any weight with her. And yet once a friend, 
always a friend, unless something awful oc- 
curred to bring about a breach. She never 
bore malice, and never spoke in a disparaging 
or reproachful manner of any one. "If I can- 
not say anything good, I won't say anything 
at all," was a familiar expression of hers. Oh! 
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it's so easy to criticise and condemn, and how 
often are they justified? A good name and 
reputation are sullied so readily, and what may 
have taken a lifetime to build can be shattered 
in a moment by a serpent's tongue. A more 
sensible, a truer, or more magnanimous girl 
never lived. 

She had known him only a short space of 
time; not over two or three months. They 
were employed in the same establishment, 
their business bringing them together about 
once or twice a day — sometimes more frequent- 
ly. Beyond bidding her the greetings of the 
day, or discussing certain things in relation to 
the business, in which they were more or less 
interested, their conversation bore no particu- 
lar import. 

Day after day these brief interviews pos- 
sessed a hue of friendly sympathy which had 
at last acquired into a sort of fraternal kinship. 
They seemed to understand each other from 
the first, and the more they saw of each other 
the better they came to understand. If by any 
chance he happened to pass her without be- 
stowing upon her the smile of his expressive 
face, or the cordial glance of his eyes, some- 
thing was missing to her for the day. He 
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seemed to exercise a peculiar sort of magnetic 
power over her that always imbued her with a 
spirit of charm. Intuitively she felt him near 
her before she saw him, and she believed that 
there was something vigorous and strongly 
marked about him that left an indelible im- 
pression on her mind. One would fancy that 
he must possess some powerful and dominating 
characteristic, for, do what she would, she could 
not hinder him occupying her mind. When he 
was out of her presence she missed him as if 
she had lost something to which she had grown 
accustomed for years, through constant asso- 
ciation. She would ask herself, Is it merely a 
mirage of fancy, or do I like him better than 
I have ever liked any man before? Her eyes 
twinkled whenever she saw him — twinkled like 
the brightest stars of the firmament. 

On one occasion she reproached him for not 
representing her end of the business to better 
advantage, as she termed it, and with a rather 
haughty spirit of pride she said in words full 
of force, yet tinged with a degree of modula- 
tion: "Now, if you don't co-operate with me 
and give me the full benefit of your knowledge 
and experience as applied to my department, 
you cannot expect me to produce prodigious 
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results. You know I am not a wonder, nor a 
marvel. I can do just so much and produce a 
degree of success quite in keeping with the full- 
est limit of my own powers, but in order to ex- 
pand upon a broad scale and make a big 
showing I must have your co-operation." 

He looked at her and smiled — and his smile 
was one that sent a genial course of sunshine 
right through one. It suffused his entire coun- 
tenance — it was spontaneous, whole-souled, a 
smile that betokened a good, big heart and a 
warm, genial spirit ; and with it came a chuckle, 
right up from that pulsating organ — that dy- 
namo that serves as the foundation of the hu- 
man organism. 

"Good for you, little girl/' he said; "that's 
just the way I like to hear business-women 
speak. I only wish most of them here would 
permit themselves to become possessed of that 
aggressive and progressive spirit; then things 
would hum a little more than they do, and how 
much more satisfying to the head of the house 
and every one else would results prove." 

"I'm glad you're glad," she retorted, extend- 
ing her hand. 

"I'll do all I can within my power to assist 
jjrou," he replied, grasping her hand quite cor- 
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dially, "and between the operations of the two 
of us I believe the results will prove most 
gratifying." 

"Oh ! that's so good and kind of you," she re- 
sponded in a whole-souled manner; "you're a 
darling/' and her features softened so beauti- 
fully that you'd almost be inclined to believe 
for the moment that she was fairly good- 
looking. 

He never passed her after that without a 
word or two, and occasionally stopped just 
long enough to inquire about her friends and 
one thing or another of little importance, and 
exchange a few pleasantries on the topics of the 
day, the popular songs at the theaters that had 
made the biggest hit, etc. — anything at all, just 
as an excuse to talk to her. 



CHAPTER II 

One day he asked her to dine with him on a 
certain evening. 

"I don't make a practice," she rejoined, quite 
petulantly, "of going out with married men," 
and she eyed him in a semi-anxious manner, as 
much as to say, I wonder how that will strike 
him. 

"Who told you I was married?" he said in a 
rather surprised tone of voice. 

"Oh, no one; I just imagined it — that's all." 

For a moment he did not reply to her, hut 
looked at her rather intently, all the while smil- 
ing. At length, after a short suspense, he said : 

"I suppose you are angry with me now, 
aren't you?" 

"No ; not at all. I have nothing to be angry 
with you for — in fact, I feel myself somewhat 
flattered at having been invited to dine with 
you, but I do not think it's just the right thing 
for a single girl to go out with a married man." 

"But how do you know I'm married?" he 

7 
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again asked, and the inquisitorial tone of his 
voice seemed to insist upon a decisive reply 
either one way or the other. 

"No one told me," she said in a rather em- 
barrassed manner, and her face flushed highly. 
"I just judged so from your appearance; not 
that married men have any particular sign 
upon them that differentiates them from their 
single brothers, but I just seemed to have an 
intuition that you were married." 

"Well, suppose I said I was/' he replied, 
smilingly, "would your answer be in the nega- 
tive r 

"It isn't policy, you know, to dine with a 
married man, particularly if you do not know 
him very well," was the proud retort, and she 
held her head in high dignity, looking him 
straight in the eye; her red lips were com- 
pressed demurely, and her eyes beneath their 
lashes flashed not anger nor offense, but a 
merry twinkle that betokened a hidden spring 
of gayety ; her entire face seemed all of a sud- 
den suffused with an aspect quite confidential, 
appealing, yet haughty and reserved. 

"What if I am married ?" he said, rather ab- 
stractedly, and the subtle glance in his eye, at 
once shy and yet intimate, as if betokening a 
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certain bond of mutuality between them, 
seemed to radiate a sense of surety as if he 
knew her very thoughts, and was absolutely 
certain that her words belied her feelings. He 
went on: "Suppose I am married; well, what 
of that? Haven't single girls frequently gone 
out with married men? And you know — at 
least you ought to, if you don't — that the single 
fellows just dote on the married women. In 
fact, Fve heard it said that married women — 
that is to say, a great number of them — just 
imagine they are in the seventh heaven of bliss 
when in the company of some fairly good-look- 
ing chap," he pursued intrepidly. "Conven- 
tionalities are out of date, judging from the 
fast life of the younger generation. Don't you 
think so?" 

She expressed an air of astonishment, while 
her lips, her head, her whole body remained 
unmoved, preserving her dignity. 

"I hope you're not offended," and he amiably 
extended his inviting hand, which she just bare- 
ly touched; her eyes followed him as he 
hastened toward the elevator. 

My! but he's a fine fellow, she thought, after 
his departure. I think I could like him very 
much indeed; it would be too bad if he were 
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married. But then, it's my luck, she mused. 
When I see some one whom I think I could 
care for, why, there's nothing doing; either he's 
mortgaged already to someone else, or he's not 
a woman's man. 

But, after all, I do not see why I should 
hesitate to go out with him, married or 
not. Look at that blonde across the way; 
doesn't she go with Mr. Denning, the man- 
ager? and she don't seem to care to dis- 
guise the fact, either. Everybody in the estab- 
lishment knows it. He's just as bold about it 
as she is. Of course, she is tall, beautiful and 
graceful— she's fascinating beyond a doubt; 
but then, that does not imply that she's privi- 
leged any more than any one else to keep com- 
pany with another woman's husband. She has 
no more right than I have, nor have I any more 
right than any one else. 

But I know of scores of instances where 
single girls go out with married men. To 
be sure, neither two, three nor four wrongs 
make one single, solitary right. If he asks 
me again I'll go, even though he is mar- 
ried. I know I'll be doing wrong to a de- 
gree, and I know just what he'll say to me 
should such be the case. Married men do not 
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take single girls out for merely their charming 
association; there's more to it, she mused. If 
he insults me, which I am positive he will do, 
and which he has a right to do, for when a 
single girl goes out on pleasure hent or dines 
with a married man with whom her acquaint- 
ance is but very slight, she must expect to be 
insulted — why, if he insults me, I'll give him to 
understand that I'm not that sort of a girl. I 
just want to put myself to the test; I want to 
see how strong my will power is. I'm positive 
I can resist the temptations of the most mag- 
netic charmer, no matter how handsome or al- 
luring he may be. 

What if he asks me to drink? I'll refuse, 
first, because I don't care for liquors of any 
kind, and, secondly, just to show him that I 
intend to be master of my senses and every 
situation. A woman can always get over such 
slippery places without falling down, and with 
perfect credit to herself, as long as she has a 
real sense of honor and duty, and some little 
presence of mind. To influence me from my 
duty toward myself, there is no fear, as I feel 
confidently strong against any such extreme 
of ill 

Mild visions of the strength of her will power 
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danced before her, and she shook her head im- 
periously. A dancing light had come into her 
eyes, and some impish secret seemed deter- 
mined, against her will, to cast a smile of vain- 
glory over her countenance. 

"Women are to blame for their own down- 
fall. I'd like to see the man that could get 
the best of me," she sort of hissed through 
her clenched teeth, with warning emphasis. 
The nervous twitching of her upper lip seemed 
to indicate a spirit of determination that could 
defy every temptation, challenge every combat 
and throw into ignominious defeat every ad- 
versary. 

"It's only the weakling that submits," she 
muttered to herself, and stamped one foot upon 
the floor with a degree of firmness that be- 
tokened strength of mind and extraordinarily 
strong will poweif. 

"But why should he just ask me to dine with 
him? I wonder to how many other girls out of 
this place he has extended the same invitation, 
and yet I don't believe he has proffered to take 
a solitary one. I feel quite sure that I am the 
first and only one he has ever honored with his 
invitation." She thought she felt honored, for 
he was a man above the average in appearance, 
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conversation and position, and she felt a sort of 
vague pride in the thought of being the guest 
at dinner of him to whom everybody in the en- 
tire establishment looked up. 

And then, she thought: "Well, maybe his 
purpose after all is honorable. Perhaps I do 
him a gross injustice by even thinking that he 
has an ulterior motive, that back of his invita- 
tion is that purport that often steals man's 
brain away, giving to sensual sentiment the up- 
per hand, which, by right of reason, belongs to 
common sense and good judgment." Thus she 
pondered and queried herself a score of times 
— convinced that no man could get the better 
of her. 

Her mind at times was in a whirl; she did 
not know how to measure her thoughts, and 
she realized that she dared not confide in any- 
body. It must remain her secret, an inviolable 
one, a secret that must never be divulged let 
come what may; it must serve as a sacred trust 
to her at whatsoever cost. She was grown fully 
to womanhood. She was twenty-two years of 
age, and knew the import of her every act. In 
common sense and experience she could well 
balance the scale of the average woman of 
thirty years. From her own imaginings and 
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words, — one could readily see that she fancied 
herself enormously proud — and she flattered 
herself not only upon her pride, but upon her 
force of will power and her wonderful power 
of resistance. Give way to a man — she, she, 
who under no conditions or circumstances 
would lower that cherished pride of hers; she 
submit to a man — Never — was her earnest con- 
viction. When I submit to a man, he will be 
ordained by the divine law of God and the 
moral law of man as my husband; he will be 
the man I love. And as this thought ran 
through her mind, life seemed to have opened 
a new heaven and a new earth for her; for 
some unaccountable reason she felt younger 
and happier than she had felt in many a year. 
Is there in the life of any woman a more ex- 
quisite moment than that of the first promised 
meeting with the man who has charmed her? 



CHAPTER III 

As they entered one of the fashionable res- 
taurants off Broadway an experienced waiter 
ushered them to a corner where they could be 
undisturbed — fairly hid from the other diners. 

The highest essence of delight and happiness 
beamed upon their faces. A Hungarian band 
poured forth sweet strains of selections from 
one of those Viennese operettas that had taken 
all New York by storm, and as the melodies 
floated through the air, they died away to the 
harmonious blend of joyous peals of happy, 
healthful laughter. The men in their full dress, 
with immaculate shirt-fronts, and the women 
in their pretty evening gowns, in a hetero- 
geneous, dazzling mass of fabric and color, 
framed a rare feast for the eye. 

"Do you know that IVe been waiting close 
on to fifteen minutes," she said, as she drew off 
her gloves, "and was beginning to believe that 
you would disappoint me? What kept you so 
late?" 

15 
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"Oh! nothing in particular," he replied, his 
face all lit up in supreme happiness; "better 
late than never, you know, so I must beg of 
you to excuse my tardiness." 

"You can't hnagine how nervous I felt 
standing on the corner. Every moment seemed 
like an hour, for I was afraid I'd run into some- 
one who knew me. Just imagine some friend 
of mine accidentally passing and inquiring 
whom I was waiting for, and offering to keep 
me company until the arrival of my com- 
panion." 

"Wouldn't that be rather presumptuous, or 
a bit of bold intrusion, don't you think?" he 
ventured. 

"Yes; from your or my point of view it 
would. But then everybody don't look at 
things in the same light, through the same 
eyes." 

"You're right, and I'm sorry, but I know 
you'll forgive me just this time, for I can 
promise you it won't happen again. I'm sorry, 
really I am," he said, quite contritely, looking 
at her with beaming eyes. 

She laughed and pressed his hands, assuring 
him that she did not mean to chastise him. 

"Will you have something to drink?" he 
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asked after they were seated. "A Martini 
cocktail is an appetizer, you know. Everybody 
drinks a Martini ; it puts that edge on the appe- 
tite and that tingle in the blood that doubles 
the enjoyment of the meal." 

"No; I never touch liquor," she replied, de- 
murely, not daring to lift her eyes off the table, 
for fear they might betray the meaning of her 
stoical attitude. 

"One little drink can't do you any harm. If 
I thought it would flush you, or go to your 
head, or make you feel uncomfortable, I would 
not for a moment think of insisting." He 
motioned to the waiter and ordered two dry 
Martinis. He drank his in a flash, and, smack- 
ing his lips, remarked that he would not think 
of dining with a lady, even his own sister or 
mother, without taking first a little bit of liq- 
uor, just enough to brace up his spirits and 
put a little life into him. 

"Did you say you never tasted a dry Mar- 
tini?" he inquired, looking directlyj into her 
face. 

"Never." 

"Then youVe evidently not been out with 
men frequently." 

"Oh, jres ; I go out quite often, but IVe never 
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had a desire for liquor, not even caring to taste 
it; in fact, I hate it, and I make it a practice 
never to infringe upon my inclination or per- 
mit myself to become influenced against my 
will." 

These words were spoken in a faint sort of 
way, and just the slightest tinge of a smile 
strayed about her lips. Her fingers played a 
rapid tattoo upon the table, and she felt just a 
little bit nervous. 

A delicious sirloin steak, with mashed pota- 
toes, asparagus and peas, was served, and as he 
passed her portion to her, he said: 

"Now, little one, just take the faintest sip of 
the cocktail, and if you don't like it I won't ask 
you to touch another drop. You know you 
want to be a good fellow, congenial, sociable 
and convivial, too, now don't you?" 

She made a gesture of protest — please don't 
insist— "Yes, I want to be congenial, but I 
don't want to do anything against my will." 
He looked at her and smiled. "I won't insist," 
he went on — "but just try one little sip." 

She yielded, not because she was weak, but 
just to be a good fellow. With hesitation and 
shyness she lifted her glass so gently, and so 
afraid, as if she feared something dreadful 
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would happen as soon as she took the first 
sip. 

"My! but that is good," she said, and in an- 
other second half of the contents of the glass 
disappeared. "I just did this to please you; 
now are you satisfied ?" and in her eyes there 
welled up the faintest suspicion of tears. 

"We don't even know each other's first 
name, ,, he mildly blurted out ; "seems strange, 
don't it?" and just the lightest chuckle accom- 
panied the words. "Mine is Charles, and 
yours — — " 

"Florence/' she replied. 

"Then we'll call each other by; our first 
names, won't we?" he continued. 

"I suppose so," she assented, perhaps happy 
in the thought that she might hold him, even 
for the nonce, in tender confidences; perhaps 
with no thought at all, just merely as a pleas- 
ant response to his words, or — well, she feigned, 
I surely cannot be too formal, too conventional, 
particularly if he addresses me as Florence, and 
then, after all, where's the harm in that? It's 
only for a little while ; to-morrow it will be Mr. 
and Miss again, the cold formality of business, 
just the same as if we had never been in each 
other's company outside of the establishment. 
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I might as well be agreeable, and spend the 
time with him as pleasantly as possible. 

"And so you want me to call you Charles ?" 
she said. 

He looked across the table at her, and a pecu- 
liar sense of curiosity began to prod him. For 
the moment she sat with head bent, her short 
fingers picking at her napkin; then, without 
raising her eyes, she repeated: 

"I like the name Charles very much." 

He shook his head, feeling that it gave her 
just as much pleasure to call him Charles as it 
afforded him to call her Florence. She seemed 
to drink in every word he spoke in a strangely 
careful way, as if it were only a dream. 

They chatted away over the meal, speaking 
of nothing in particular, and by the time it was 
finished they felt as though they had known 
each other for years. The reserved and quiet 
tones of their voices gave greater depth and 
significance to their words. He was courteous, 
refined and gentlemanly, and not a word had 
he dropped that suggested even to the slightest 
degree anything tinged with the least touch of 
impropriety. 

She felt that she was going to be agree- 
ably disappointed; that he was not going to 
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insult her, as she had anticipated. She be- 
gan to reason in her mind, and began to fully 
believe that all men, after all, were not alike. 
Every married man that took a girl out to sup- 
per was not looking for something in return 
beyond the simple pleasure of her company, she 
said to herself; and yet what object had a mar- 
ried man to ask a single girl to dine with him? 
She didn't define or diagnose the matter. She 
simply knew that he was a good-appearing 
young fellow, above the average in personality 
and position ; that he had asked her to dine with 
him, and that she had accepted. She realized 
that she wasn't doing exactly the right thing, 
but for the time being she could not see the full 
import of the wrong. 

A girl finds a peculiar sense of pleasure 
and satisfaction in the thought and knowl- 
edge that she has appealed to some one 
whose station in life is above the average. She 
likes to tell her friends that she's just made 
the acquaintance of a very fine young fellow, 
good-looking and smart, a man of education, 
and who holds a prominent position in the 
realm of commerce, art or profession, as the 
case may be. She likes to have her friends see 
her in his company, all the while forgetting 
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whether he's married (should he be), or over- 
looking it. If he's married — well, probably 
he's not living with his wife, or maybe they 
don't get along congenially, or perhaps he has 
already contemplated divorce proceedings; all 
it requires is the application of the bellows to 
the slowly burning flames. 

A woman is responsible for the way a 
man acts while she is in his company. If 
she is looking for what in common parlance 
is known as "a good time," which she is 
ready to take from a man whether she knows 
him thoroughly or not, then she must be 
prepared to be asked to pay for the good 
time she is having — and to pay a rather un* 
pleasant price, too, most of the time. If a 
woman dines with a man who is a comparative 
stranger to her — and particularly one who in 
the social realm is above her — then she must 
know that in almost every instance there is an 
ulterior motive beneath the invitation, and that 
motive the sacrifice of her own honest self- 
respect. Nine out of every ten women know 
just what a man means when he shows them 
any particular attention, and when he assumes 
the liberties which he has a right to by reason 
of her encouragement she must not become 
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amazed at his frankness or audacity. She ex- 
pects it — and gets just what she expects. 

Florence felt positive he was married, al- 
though he had not as yet intimated as much to 
her. He neither affirmed nor denied when she 
said that she did not make it a practice to go 
out with married men. If he were married, he 
would have said so then and there, she thought ; 
and yet how many thousands — yes, millions of 
married men, had gone out with single girls! 
He had her guessing, but she would not put the 
question direct. She'd just let matters shape 
themselves and take their own course. Of 
course, she'd find out sooner or later, for some- 
one in the establishment must surely know. 

On the other hand, he was in somewhat of a 
disturbed state of mind, also. She certainly 
was a refined, cultured young lady, as dainty 
and sweet as she could possibly be. He did not 
mean to do anything wrong or ungentlemanly. 
He felt that he was on the wrong track — that is 
to say, he felt that should he make any improp- 
er advances toward her, he would beyond a 
doubt be repulsed. She would certainly resent 
anything that savored of off -color. He liked 
her; he liked her unusually well. He'd have 
been just as well satisfied to take her to her 
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home without the faintest idea of recompense 
for dining her. In fact, he felt too reserved and 
delicate to even think of asking her for a kiss. 
"No; I can't do that; it would be wrong," he 
whispered to himself. "Something tells me that 
she's a good, honorable girl ; that she has never 
had any improper relations with any man. 
Hers is not a superficial personality to be treat- 
ed lightly. Did she not say that she lived home 
with her widowed mother and sisters and 
brother; that she helped to maintain the house- 
hold; that she was fairly the apple of her 
mother's eye; that she was looked up to by 
all her friends as being haughty and proud and 
as good in every sense as any woman in the 
world could possibly be, and that she was re- 
garded as the most perfect model of honor and 
propriety, and was pictured by all her friends 
as a criterion of moral refinement ?" 



CHAPTER IV 

She let all this slip during the course of con- 
versation over the dinner. It came out merely 
in an indirect sort of way, although she meant 
that he should know just the character of girl 
that she was. She was neither too direct nor 
too evasive. She was in a sense quite a diplo- 
mat, and seemed to exercise the best of common 
sense. 

And so his head was in a whirl— he was 
between two fires. He did not know what to 
do. He wanted to act the part of a gentleman 
under all circumstances ; he wanted his sense of 
refinement to remain with him at all hazards. 
Let come what may, he would not overlook the 
fact that she was well-bred and cultured, and 
his spirit of manliness could not make him ob- 
livious to her proud and sensitive nature. To 
be sure, he was a man, and possessed of every 
element of human instinct and passion ; but he 
would not like to have his sensual proclivities 
delineated slovenly or wantonly exposed. He 
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wanted to be sure of his grounds — he would not 
like to be repulsed; for a man never feels 
meaner than when negatived by a woman who 
has in a way led him on to the hopes of indulg- 
ing his baser appetite. 

And so in a sense the matter weighed upon 
his mind, seemingly bringing forth an intensity 
of resentment; and yet, contrary to the usual 
custom, he could not approach it with any ex- 
uberance of happy spirits. 

Above all, he was a gentleman, he felt, 
and he would never take advantage of a girl. 
No ; never. He regarded himself as too much 
of a man for that; so, if something would de- 
velop that would bring to the surface the assur- 
ance that she was straight and honest, he would 
try and use the utmost of his powers to put her 
on the right track, advise her and endeavor to 
outline to her the terrible evils of the crooked 
path. He would show her that he was broadly 
human in the moral, spiritual and sympathetic 
sense of the word ; he would be honest and hon- 
orable with her, and act more like father with 
love and feeling in his heart than like one 
prompted solely by the passion of fleshly desire. 
This thought seemed to salve his conscience. 

"Florence, I want to say something to you," 
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he remarked as they were sipping their demi- 
tasse, "but I don't want you to get angry at 
me or misinterpret the meaning of my words." 

"Can it be so dreadful," she retorted, ac- 
companying the words with a laugh. 

"No, not at all," he replied. "It's just this 
— do you realize the impropriety of dining with 
me, whether I'm married or unmarried?" 
'Why?" she asked. 

'Because of the positions we both occupy. 
Suppose some one of the establishment hap- 
pened to run across us — imagine your embar- 
rassment, and think of the gossip it would 
create. You would be placed in quite a com- 
promising position. You didn't think of that, 
did you?" "No, I must confess," she naively 
replied, "I did not delve that deeply into the 
matter. But I'm not sorry that I came. Are 
you?" 

"To be sure not," he said, in his most pleas- 
ing manner. "I'm real happy that you ac- 
cepted my invitation." 

She looked at him eagerly. 

"Fve never felt happier in all my life," he 
continued, and the tone of his voice bespoke 
his sincerity. She gazed at him with eyes that 
were asparkle with the most intense radiance. 
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"Florence, I'm interested in you," he went 
on, "just exactly why I cannot say, but there 
is something about you that appeals to me." 

"None of that," she said in a semi-humorous 
vein, "you know I'm beyond that stage where 
empty, meaningless compliments bear weight." 

"No, truly I'm sincere," he went on, and his 
look at her made her thrill with exaltation. 
"I'm not saying this with any ulterior motive 
I assure you — but frankly and honestly, Flor- 
ence, I like you — I like you very much — I have 
the most eminent consideration for you and 
that's just why I asked you so plainly 'if you 
fully realized the in judiciousness of dining 
with me/ " 

"Yes," was her whispered reply, "and have 
been awake to the reality of the thing all along. 
I said I was not a moment ago', but I am." 

"Then why did you do it?" he repeated, in 
the kindliest, friendliest manner, all the while 
studying her face for light upon the real char- 
acter of this most interesting of women. 

"Because — because I want to hear you talk, 
I love to hear you converse, and what is more, 
I want to become better acquainted with you 
and study you, and analyze you if I possibly 
could. You see, you too have appealed to me." 
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"So, I'm to be diagnosed and dissected by a 
shrewd, clever, calculating young woman, who 
is to be judge, jury and all in the case." His 
words bubbled over with good humor, and as a 
picturesque background to his genial broad 
smile his two rows of perfect, pure white teeth 
seemed to act as sentinels guarding his every 
word. "Well, I hope I'll stand muster all 
right. Was that your only reason," he con- 
tinued. 

"Yes," she admitted, hesitatingly, after re- 
flecting. 

"Florence, have you ever considered what 
constitutes four of the most primary elements 
in the play of life between man and woman?" 

"I can't say that I have," she replied, giving 
him a glance that suggested exploration into 
the very depths of infinity. 

"You know we are living in an age of analy- 
sis now, Florence, when the deep delving into 
'cause and effect* are not only worth while, but 
are absolutely essential. The first of those 
four important elements as I see it is that of 
'Attraction/ Man is attracted by woman and 
woman is attracted by man. Am I not right?" 

She nodded her head in assent. 

"After attraction comes 'Interest/ for you 
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see, after they've become attracted to each 
other, they naturally become interested in each 
other. Is not that true?" 

"Quite true," she replied. 

His face now wore a fine glow of enthusi- 
asm. " The interest may at first be mild or in- 
direct, but it ultimately assumes proportions 
of strength according to the temperaments and 
dispositions of the parties concerned. Then 
the logical successor to the element of interest 
is that of 'Desire/ superinduced, of course, by 
admiration or esteem or love or perhaps rev- 
erence, or some other ennobling emotion, or 
perhaps by some emotion that has for its foun- 
dation the spirit of power or vanity or even 
man's baser appetite. Now the element of de- 
sire frequently involves hardships or sacrifice 
in order to attain possession. Do you com- 
prehend?" 

She again nodded understandingly. 

"And then we reach the element of 'decision/ 
which is the climax. After passing the other 
three we know what we want to do, either in 
the affirmative or in the negative. Those, to 
my mind, Florence, constitute the four mas- 
ters of man's or woman's destiny — they peer 
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into the windows of the soul, through which 
shines forth life itself." 

Her eyes were upon him now as if spell- 
bound, the pupils seemed to be dilated to twice 
their normal size — not a muscle of her face 
moved, she seemed to be inanimate, lifeless — 
and yet she followed his every word with 
breathless interest. 

For a few moments there was an embar- 
rassed silence — they seemed to stand in awe of 
each other. Then he continued. 

"YouVe never had anyone speak to you in 
that fashion, have you, Florence?" 

Her only reply, "No," she could not say 
more; she was filled to overflowing with ad- 
miration for him, and held in highest respect 
the intelligence that had inspired those mean- 
ingful words. She appeared nervous and be- 
gan to think that he had shown her that she 
really did make a mistake in going out with 
him — but she would not expose her thoughts 
for anything in the world. He saw and in- 
stantly understood, however, the look in her 
eye, and he noted the strained effort to con- 
trol her inward agitation. 

"Do you think youVe made a mistake in go- 
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ing out with me," he asked, truly hoping that 
she would say "Yes." 

"No, not at all," she retorted in a modulated 
tone, interspersed with a degree of exalted 
pride. "You speak beautifully, Charles," she 
went on; "your words delineate the nobility 
of your character. You are surely somewhat 
of a philosopher." Her thoughts were reaching 
out beyond her; she wanted to say more, but 
for the moment she could not express herself. 

"What are you thinking about?" he asked. 

She glanced inquiringly at him. "I don't 
know." Her eyes dropped and she inclined 
her head to one side, slowly without endeavor- 
ing to emerge from the potency of his charm. 
Already they seemed drawn to each other and 
filled with sympathy and a certain sense of 
comradeship. They seemed to understand one 
another. The dazzling joy at the good fortune 
to meet such a man thrilled her with intoxica- 
tion of happiness. He watched her for a 
moment in silence — and in that moment he 
argued with himself, 

"Now, here's a girl, twenty-two years of age 
with the common sense of one of thirty. Sure- 
ly, she's no child ; she knows what she is doing, 
and if she goes wrong it's no one's fault but 
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her own. She is her own lord and master, 
with no one to dictate to her, and is responsible 
for her own actions. When a girl goes out 
with a man upon the strength of the very first 
or second invitation to dinner, and she has an 
intuition that he is a married man, according 
to almost the invariable experience of custom 
there at once grows up between them a tacit, 
inherent understanding that does not require 
the common exercise of words upon the sub- 
ject," was the way he put it to himself. "Where 
there's fire, there must be smoke. Every man 
knows that, and every solitary one of them 
would take advantage of it," he mused "Not 
one in a million would lose the chance. I hate 
to encourage myself in the thought that she's 
that sort of a woman," he argued time and 
again — and yet something inside of him kept 
urging him on, impelling him. 

He felt almost positive that she would reject 
his proposal, and become indignant and sore 
at him, and probably never speak to him again. 
He grew nervous and worried, and then — pull- 
ing himself together, and figuring — well, after 
all, we're living in a matter-of-fact world, she's 
no child, she knows what she's doing; and he 
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reasoned with himself that, as "faint heart ne'er 
won fair lady," he would take the chance. 

And so when he lit his cigar and said to her 
in a trembling and almost breathless voice: 
"Well, Florence, what will we do now — where 
will we go? — it's too late for the theatre, you 
know," he was fairly astounded when she said: 
"I'll go anywhere with you, Charles." Her 
eyes were barely opened, and their long lashes 
seemed to cast purple shadows upon her blush- 
ing cheeks. The words were barely audible, 
and yet they sounded to him as clear as a clarion 
note. "I'll go anywhere with you, Charles!" 
He could not believe himself. She looked too 
sweet and innocent for anything. The expres- 
sion upon her face seemed to say: I'm resigned 
to my fate, I'm in your power, you seem to 
have certain charms over me, I'm conquered, 
I know what I'm doing, and yet I cannot re- 
sist you. I'm yours, Charles, I love you. Her 
words seemed to inspire a genuine sentiment, 
and yet he feared that she did not understand 
him; and so when he said: "Well, will we go 
to a hotel," and she again said: "If you want 
me to," he realized then that she knew the 
meaning of her words, that she was alive to 
their pregnant reality and the consequences. 
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And still he lingered in doubt ; he somehow or 
other feared to take the step. He was happy 
in a sense that he had conquered; but what 
would it avail him, if she was good and pure? 
He wouldn't touch her, of that he was posi- 
tive. When he reached the street and the cool 
air soothed his throbbing temples, he seemed 
to awaken to a full realization of the situation 
in which he was placed. 

"I don't believe her," he said to himself. "She 
may be young and innocent-looking, and she 
may live at home with her widowed mother, 
but she's not a nonentity at the game. I'll 
stake my life that she's been there before, for 
how could a girl, possessed of her faculties, per- 
fectly sane and sober, a girl of sound reason 
and common sense, yield to a man so readily 
and upon such short acquaintance?" It seemed 
as if he had gained a power over her that for 
the time being had deprived her of her own free 
will. He did not promise to marry her, neither 
did he hold out the incentives of jewelry or 
diamonds, or, in fact, anything at all ; he simply 

dined her, and then He meant to go to 

the end of the rope and find out what's what. 
His curiosity had never been so aroused in all 
his life. He had had many experiences with 
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women of pretty nearly every kind — gay girls, 
fast girls, grass widows, divorced women and 
married women — but here was a case such as 
he had never before experienced. For one mo- 
ment he figured her as a goody-goody girl, who 
on the outside was all peaches and cream, but 
who on the inside knew every trick of the gay 
game. He meant to go to the end of the rope, 
not that he was goaded on exactly by the im- 
petuous violence of desire, not because she had 
so vivified his emotional side, but just because 
he was curious and meant to obey to a certain 
degree a will that seemed to take possession of 
him, a will stronger than his own. 



CHAPTER V 

Upon reaching the room of the hotel he 
hurriedly locked the door, after ordering up a 
pitcher of ice-water, and then slowly walked 
over to her. She was seated on the side of the 
bed nearest the window. He looked into her 
eyes, and attempted to speak, but words failed 
him. He was fairly suffocating with a peculiar 
sense of joy, such as he had never before ex- 
perienced in all his life. He felt as if he was 
in a vault of precious jewels, that he was sur- 
rounded by myriads of them, and yet he feared 
to touch a single piece. "Thou shalt not steal I" 
kept constantly ringing in his ears. He felt 
as if he was about to commit a theft which was 
sure to be discovered, and yet the temptation 
was so glorious and great he could not resist. 

She gazed into his eyes with a smile — there 
was so much happiness in them — and yet an 
expression of something akin to fear played 
about the corners of her mouth. Her lips were 
parched and her breast heaved heavily. She 
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was seemingly happy, and yet she appeared 
distressed. 

He sat beside her and attempted to take her 
hands in his. "Wait," she said affectionately, 
drawing her hands away from him. She pulled 
the long pins from her hat, and threw it care- 
lessly upon a chair, dropped the lace scarf from 
her shoulders, smoothed her hair, and then gave 
a long, deep sigh. He did not stir, but kept 
eyeing her as though enchanted. She looked 
beautiful to him, and he could not help but 
liken her face, so spiritually sweet and inno- 
cent was it, to that of some Sister of Charity. 
"At last," she said in a wavering voice. "Here, 
take off my gloves." As he pulled one half- 
way off, he noticed that her hands trembled 
violently as if she had a chill. She tried to push 
him away again. He arose from the bed, 
walked to the window and pulled down the 
shade. She followed him, and, throwing her 
arms around his neck, looked at him with that 
tender, caressing glance which beams only in 
the loving eyes of sensitive women. 

Then, before he knew it, she again tore her- 
self away from him. "Are you afraid of me, 
Florence?" he asked. She did not reply, but 
walked slowly back to him, took his hands in 
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hers, looked long and deep into his eyes, bent 
forward, and then — their lips melted together. 
A moment passed and neither spoke a word. 
It was their first kiss. He held her with an 
almost convulsive caress. They understood one 
another in that close embrace, in the passionate 
fervor of that one kiss — the first kiss by which 
these two souls at once took possession of each 
other. Love, when it reaches the highest pin- 
nacle of ecstasy, is complicated with an inde- 
scribable blindness of modesty. He slowly un- 
hooked her waist and helped her take it off. 
Her arms and breast were beautiful. He 
kissed them and pressed her closely to him. 
Then he crossed the room to the door to make 
sure that it was locked, walked back to her 
again, gazed upon her form in blissful, en- 
raptured silence. For a moment she hesitated 
as if she was afraid, then she tossed her flow- 
ing black hair over her shoulders. In his eyes 
there gleamed a lurid light of eagerness, and 
as he drank in her every movement he won- 
dered how any man with life or feeling could 
resist the temptations of such loveliness. He 
gave one more longing, lingering look and 
then put the lights out. 

Women frequently play with men — like chil- 
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dren do with knives, careless of the sharp edge 
-^-and before they know it they wound them- 
selves. It was so with Florence. Three hours 
later they left the hotel arm in arm. They 
walked and walked, seemingly unconscious of 
distance. All the time they spoke but little 
to each other. At times he almost forgot where 
he was or what he was doing, and every now 
and then was brought to his senses by a sym- 
pathetic pressure of his hand, which she held in 
hers. He noticed they were very cold and 
clammy and that they trembled nervously. At 
last they arrived at a certain corner and waited 
for a car. 

He wanted to take her home. She protested, 
saying she would get home all right. As the 
car came in sight she looked him over slowly, 
disdainfully but tenderly; she pressed his hands 
and kissed him fervently; her face assumed an 
expression of softness and infinite pitifulness, 
and her parting words were: "Charles, please 
don't worry, please don't — you have done no 
wrong. Charles, I love you." The love which 
presented itself to Florence was exactly suited 
to the state of her soul. It was not merely 
admiration; it was complete adoration — the 
deification of a man such as she had seen in 
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her dreams — a phantom realized at last — the 
actuality of her ideals. 

He was thinking — he knew not what. His 
head was dizzy ; he felt as if he would drop at 
any moment. He stood there deathly pale, 
after the car passed on, but there seemed to be 
no life or depth to his eyes — they were glassy. 
He smote his chest and complained of a heavi- 
ness, as if it would burst. A feeling of guilt, 
of pity, of frenzy, came into his heart; he felt 
conscience-stricken; and in a moment there 
flashed before his eyes the miseries that some 
women must endure, the horror of their lives. 
Who was to blame — man or woman? 

It would forever remain an unsolved prob- 
lem — for men are men and women are women 
— and as long as the world goes round and 
round, there will be no change in the old, old 
story that Adam and Eve told in the Garden 
of Eden. 



CHAPTER VI 

Florence's first sensation, upon awakening 
the next morning, was that of remorse. Grad- 
ually, however, that disappeared, and in its 
stead came a feeling of peculiar, joyful terror. 
"Is it possible — is it possible?" she asked her- 
self over and over again, and her heart fairly 
leapt into her throat. At times she felt as if 
she was choking. The memories of the night 
surged in upon her. She was submerged by 
them, and over her whole person there crept a 
strange feeling of sorrow and uneasiness. She 
realized that she had not been cool enough and 
sensible enough to confront the situation when 
the critical moment came, with the strong mind 
and high hand that were necessary in exigencies 
of such sort, and that were absolutely indis- 
pensable. 

She was moved by an indefinable and all- 
powerful feeling that yesterday her soul was 
pure, white and unstained, and now it was 
black and impure ; yesterday she was proud and 
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noble, to-day she was base and ignoble. Is it 
a wonder that she was heart-sick? She fully 
realized that what had happened had created a 
strange turn in her life. Presently she bit her 
lips, drew herself up to her full height, and 
said: "I know well what I have done; I repent 
of nothing. I have done what my conscience 
bade me ; I do not feel that I have committed a 
sin — because I love him." 

But one thought always leapt relentlessly 
into her mind; she could not dissipate it, no 
matter how hard she might try ; it was painfully 
real and possessive, a part of her brain that 
nothing would expunge: Would he think of 
her as a girl who having allowed one indiscre- 
tion to one man, who having given herself up 
so easily to him — would he think of her as 
probably allowing another man the same 
liberty? Forever she was in the clutch of that 
one horrible thought; it was branded on her 
brain so deeply that she felt the curse of God 
upon her, and believed that morbidness un- 
utterable had taken possession of her as the 
foretaste of decay. 

When he passed her the following day, it was 
as if nothing had happened. She looked sad, 
dejected, forlorn, and the expression on her 
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face seemed to say: "Oh! what have I done, 
what have I done?" He knew she was suffer- 
ing more than the agonies of death, and felt 
that every ounce of manhood of which he was 
possessed had deserted him. His strength and 
will-power — where were they? Her resolu- 
tions and determination — what had become of 
them? The price she paid was severe. She, 
the proud, haughty girl, yielded to a man; for 
the first time in her life she had completely 
succumbed. It was as if they had both been 
caught in the cruel fangs of writhing, ani- 
mated quicksand and swallowed up before they 
knew it. Every time he passed her he at- 
tempted to look away — but could not, for that 
would suggest weakness, lack of courage and 
strength, he thought ; and even if he wanted to, 
he could not, for, as the sunflower ever and 
anon turns it face toward the sun, as the mag- 
net attracts iron, so her presence seemed to 
serve to attract his. He felt so sorry for her. 
Several days passed, and still his heart hung 
heavy, and he was sad and gloomy. He saw 
her each day for a short while, and the oftener 
they met, the closer they drew to each other. 
He invited her to walk in the Park; he would 
meet her, at 8 o'clock, at the boat-house on the 
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lake. He just wanted to talk to her, just to 
hold her hands for a moment or two, and just 
to listen to her words regarding her feelings 
and thoughts. It would be a relief to her, for 
he could tell by the paleness of her face that her 
peace of mind had been greatly disturbed and 
that the ferment had entered her soul. And so 
it would bring relief to her to talk to him, to 
hold his hands ; to see him again, alone, where 
the eyes of none but the One above could see 
them. To see her and speak to her again, alone, 
he knew would bring comfort, and probably 
peace, to his heart. 

When he reached the boat-house she was 
there waiting for him; she had been waiting 
fully fifteen minutes. A light of gladness 
loomed up in her large, brown eyes as he ap- 
proached, and a smile of happiness o'erspread 
her face. 

"I'm so glad to see you, Charles," she said. 
"Oh! so glad !" 

She seemed to be a little nervous and con- 
fused, as if she was uncertain whether it was 
he. She seized his face in her hands and kissed 
him fervently, rapturously. He gave a great 
sigh of pain and embraced her affectionately. 
Nothing about her seemed to escape his notice. 
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She looked smaller than usual in contrast with 
the tall trees; she seemed even younger and 
prettier. They walked together in embarrassed 
silence, neither one caring to interrupt the joy 
of their union. Was it not sufficient that they 
were together? Why should they speak? Ac- 
tions surely speak louder than words; a pres- 
sure of the hand means volumes ; a look fathoms 
the very thought of the mind and soul. 

They sought the darkest spot in the Park 
they could find. No one was in sight, and 
hardly a sound was audible save the crunching 
of the gravel under their feet and the chirp 
of the cricket. They were happy to hide them- 
selves in the night, in the invisible, to entwine 
their fingers, and fascinate each other in the 
darkness with the palpitation of their throb- 
bing hearts, whispering sweet and tender 
words into each other's ears — soulful words of 
ecstatic bliss — rapturous, soaring words that 
carried them into the realm of the infinite, into 
a lethargy of the real overwhelmed by the 
ideal. 

Presently she spoke in a whisper, and her 
words were keyed to betray her feelings. How 
could they be otherwise? She spoke in the 
most confidential tone, as she had never before 
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spoken to any one. He was nearer and dearer 
to her now, she said, than any being on earth, 
not even excepting her mother. 

"Charles, it's a sacrilege to say it, I know; 
but I cannot help it. I love my mother — God 
knows I do — she's the dearest, sweetest, best 
mother that ever lived ; but you know the feel- 
ing of daughter for mother is different from 
that which I bear toward you. I consider my 
love a manifestation of nature's great law. 
Oh, Charles, I cannot express to you how much 
you are to me; every moment in the day my 
thoughts are of you, of you alone. I wonder 
what power has taken possession of me ; I won- 
der why I so utterly abandoned myself to you. 
Charles, dear, don't be angry with me when I 
speak that way, but I just cannot help it. 
You know, Charles, I'm regarded as 'Miss 
Prim' and 'Miss Haughty' among my friends. 
And sometimes they say I'm so cold, and so in- 
different toward men. And it's a fact, Charles, 
it's a fact ; that's why I cannot understand my- 
self. I cannot believe my own feelings. I 
realize that I am being carried forward by a 
strong, resistless current, only to be wrecked 
at last ; but I cannot ignore the promptings of 
my heart — the love I bear for you which has 
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become interwoven with every interest and fiber 
of my life." 

The tears loomed in her eyes, and she pressed 
him closer to her bosom. By some peculiar 
law of nature, impossible to fathom or under- 
stand, she had given herself absolutely and 
wholly to one whom she had known only a 
short time. 



CHAPTER VII 

It was a love that few people experience in 
their lives, unlike that for father or mother, or 
any one else — a love that could die only with 
the cessation of her own heart ; it was the con- 
centrated imperious demand of her whole be- 
ing. 

"I know everything, I realize everything; 
so let come what may, I am ready to meet it — 
because I love you, and only you. I thought 
I loved before, Charles, but I was mistaken; it 
was only a girlish fancy. I have had many ad- 
mirers, and even now there is one who is madly 
in love with me. He's a lawyer, young and 
well situated, and wants to marry me ; but when 
I think of him in contrast to you, Charles, dear, 
I feel that I hate him. Oh, you must pardon 
me for talking this way, but I just cannot help 
it." 

He was nonplussed. He could not fathom 
her, could not understand how any woman 
could love a man upon so short an acquaint- 
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ance. The hot blood was coursing swiftly 
through his veins. He was not exactly over- 
whelmed by what she told him, but he was mys- 
tified, and he bit his lips until the blood came. 
At last he was moved to speak, and said: "Now 
listen, little one. You think you're in love with 
me, don't you? Probably it's only infatuation. 
In fact, I'm quite sure it is, and it will wear 
off; it's bound to, particularly after I tell you 
certain things which I feel in duty bound to 
say. You're allowing your heart to run away 
with your head ; you're unreasonable and capri- 
cious. To-morrow you'll feel better, your 
mind will be easier, and then the next day you'll 
realize how foolish you were. You know the 
purple twilight and moonlit groves of love 
have their gray dawns and heart-breaking 
awakenings. I'm not chiding you, little one — 
no, not that — but I just want to land you on 
terra firma. You're drifting now — you're at 
sea — but when your feet touch land again, 
you'll rub your eyes and pinch yourself, and 
just wonder how you came to dream such 
fancies. Don't you think so? Do not under- 
stand me wrongly, Florence. I am not mak- 
ing light of your love; I am keenly sensible 
to its depth and weight; but I just seem to 
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think that you've allowed yourself to be drawn 
into a maelstrom of sentimental emotion." 

"Do not say that, Charles, dear, please do 
not. You do not understand — I knew you 
would not — and I can't blame you." 

She feverishly gave him her hand, which he 
raised reverently to his lips. 

"Oh! if you only knew, if you only knew!" 
she kept repeating. Her voice broke and she 
began to tremble. 

He realized the depth of her intense emotion, 
and it required a great effort to restrain him- 
self. He held her closer and implanted a kiss 
upon her feverish lips, and as he looked at her 
again something like unshed tears cropped up 
in his throat. His heart was beating violently, 
his temples were throbbing feverishly, and yet 
his hands were as cold as ice. 

At last he said: "Florence, I am married. 
Don't you know it?" 

"Yes, I do," she said. "I knew it from the 
beginning. I wasn't sure, but something 
seemed to tell me that you were." 

"Then why do you love me?" he went on. 
"Don't you see it cannot avail you any good. 
I am married and have two children— they're 
boys, six and eight years of age." 
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With a cry of intolerable pain, she covered 
her face with her hands and sobbed piteously. 
The hopelessness, the inevitableness of it all 
swept over her with sickening force. In a few 
moments, however, the power of conquering 
reason again took possession of her, and in a 
voice soft and sweet, yet full of meaningful 
strength, she said: 

"Yes, Charles, I know you are married, but 
I close my eyes to that. I realize your position 
and mine also, but I ask nothing of you but 
your love and affection. I don't ask you to 
marry me, because I know it is impossible. 
There is only one thought that dominates my 
being, and that is just to love you and be loved. 
I don't ask for theaters or suppers, or presents, 
or anything at all other than your love. I just 
want you by my side, so that I can hold you 
and kiss you and call you my sweetheart. Oh, 
Charles, forgive me please; I am not bad; I 
don't mean to be. I would be satisfied to sit 
on this bench for hours at a time, expecting 
nothing more, looking for nothing more be- 
yond your caresses and embraces, your love and 
your kisses. Charles, I know I am selfish, but 
I cannot help it." 
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She could not control her feelings any longer 
and broke down completely, crying as if her 
heart would break. 

He tried to console her, attributing it all to 
chance and bad luck, as he termed it — for it 
surely could bring no good to either one of 
them. He smoothed her hair and caressed her 
and begged her to listen to reason, and he as- 
sured her in the kindliest way that he did not 
want that she should wreck her entire future, 
that she should attach herself to a false ap- 
pearance, a delusion, a dream. 

"It is a duty you owe to your dear mother 
and to yourself, your happiness and future — 
to know to whom you so rashly pledge your 
heart and soul. What may appear as sincere 
happiness for you, may not be any happiness at 
all. It may be merely a will-o'-the-wisp to lead 
you on and on until you reach the odious realm 
of remorse; and then what are you? Nothing 
but a wreck of your former self; your whole 
life and future utterly ruined; the triumph 
of death staring you in the face. Can you 
realize, Florence, the terrible enormity of your 
attitude, the consequences of your actions?" 

It seemed to be the mysterious fate of des- 
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tiny that brought these two beings together, 
whose souls were laden with love — a love that, 
while charged with passion, did not flash with 
the fire of merely; fleshly desire. 



CHAPTER VIII 

There was candor and sincerity in his words 
— he meant what he said — and they surely 
voiced the realism of immortal truth. Of 
course, he could cast her aside and tell her she 
was a fool, and that it was all tommyrot, and 
so on; but his heart, his conscience, his feelings 
would not permit him. 

To her it was noble, void of wrong or sac- 
rilege. It was the voice of God — a holy thing 
that she worshiped — the spontaneous product 
of an unperverted heart. For a few moments 
neither of them spoke a word; they seemed to 
be communing with the innermost thoughts of 
their hearts; there sprang up between them a 
whole world of mutual understanding and 
thoughts common to those who love each other 
with all their heart and soul and might. 

Her breathing was heavy and her head was 
resting upon his shoulder. Every nerve in 
her body was pulsating with feverish life. 
Charles," she said, lifting her eyes to his, "you 
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may think it strange that I have learned to 
love you in so short a time, and that my love 
is so fervent and intense — so overwhelming — 
but it is true, Charles, it is true. Were you to 
ask me what prompted it — what was there in 
you that I saw to make me love you — I could 
not answer. You know, sweetheart, there are 
no words that can express a woman's feelings 
or correctly define the cause of the birth of 
love within her. I would go anywhere with 
you, even to the end of the world." 

"Are you sure you are not deceiving your- 
self?" he asked. 

"I am not deceiving myself, Charles, dearest ; 
I know it. I know just what I am doing. One 
of woman's magnanimities is to yield. Do you 
realize what a wonderful, blind,, foolish — I 
might almost say, insane thing, a woman's love 
is to her — that is, a love like mine? How she 
gives everything of her life to the man she loves 
— she gives every thread, every scrap of her 
existence? Can you realize that she cannot do 
enough for that man; that she would even go 
to the very depths of hell for him?" 

He knew she was sincere, that she meant 
every word she uttered. And then, there was 
more to it than that: he cared for her; he liked 
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her immensely; she was good and pure and 
sensible — a girl far above the average — and he 
knew that he could learn to love her. But then, 
there was his duty to his wife and children. He 
must be conscious of that, even though there 
was not supreme happiness at home, even 
though the tyrant of discord and incompati- 
bility at times ruled over his household. There 
must be clouds and shadows in every home at 
times ; everything cannot go along as smoothly 
as the poets dream of eternal bliss ; the sun does 
not shine every day. N fA man of sound common 
sense, a man of heart and reason, who bears 
any love for his wife and children, must not 
be oblivious to the duty he owes his family, and 
his duty to the laws of society and the ethics 
of morality. It's well enough to say non- 
chalantly: "Don't let your right hand know 
what your left hand doeth"; but then, there's 
the jeopardy of peace and comfort, the sacri- 
fice of rest of mind, for that of strife and tur- 
moil and excitement and frenzy and hell. Is 
the recompense worth the cost? The whole 
tenor of life is changed, simply for the satiety 
of personal feeling, for the satisfying of the 
emotion of love. Does the end justify the 
means? 
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He realized that to continue with her meant 
immeasurable sacrifices, and the drifting help- 
lessly upon the rising tide of destruction. 
Would it compensate both him and her for the 
terrible scandal and disgrace? To lose all for 
a woman; to court financial ruin and social 
ostracism ; to have two lives dragged out sadly 
under the shadow of the general scorn — it was 
terrible, terrible to contemplate. The world is 
filled with men whose natures are organized on 
an emotional basis, and who have at some time 
in their existence stood upon the very verge of 
such a situation. History is full of cases in 
which great men's fates have been held in the 
palm of a woman's hand — sometimes to be 
dashed to wreck and ruin. 

That night, when he reached his home, he felt 
guilty of the greatest wrong he had ever com- 
mitted in his life. He felt as wicked, as black 
as a craven ; he felt as if he had lost every spark 
of manhood, that he was a villain as vile as 
one could be painted. 

He opened the hall door of his apartment 
like a sneak thief who had forever lost every 
atom of self-respect — his nerves were all atrem- 
ble, his face was as blanched and pallid as a 
ghost's — he looked first to the right and then 
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to the left as if he feared some one might see 
him — his eyes peered into the darkness like 
those of some traitor strangely hent on mis- 
chief; he could not lead himself to think that 
this was his home — home! What was that to 
him now? Surely not the house in which one 
lives with his family — surely not the sacred 
refuge of his life — surely not the abiding place 
of his affections. Had he not desecrated it by 
his shameful actions? It was his home no 
more, for without heart and soul there is no 
home. 

w 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 
Be it ever so humble, 
There's no place like home. 

Oh, those beautiful words, what comfort and 
solace they have meant to many and many a 
soul — but what did they mean to him now? 
The crudest, basest mockery. He gently 
closed the door behind him and walked as 
softly as he could through the hall until he 
reached his bedroom. For a full minute he 
stood at its threshold with his head hung low. 
He feared to lift his eyes lest he should be over- 
whelmed by the qualms of shame and disgrace 
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■- — lest he should be forced to see the truth 
about his thoughts and his acts. "I ought to 
be ashamed of myself," he muttered disgust- 
edly, "where is my strength, where is my heart, 
where is my conscience — what am I, at any 
rate? A blind fool, a pitiable victim of my own 
folly — a coward, a hypocrite, an ingrate of 
the worst order, with no bravery whatever of 
self-respect." As he stood in the darkness he 
reviewed himself in the flooding new light that 
seemed to penetrate him, as the calcium mer- 
cilessly penetrates the subterraneous passages 
of the earth when thrown upon them. He was 
stupified by the revelation of his own lack of 
will power. He feared to go into the room-— 1 
it seemed to haunt him as if it were a death 
chamber. He slowly paced up and down the 
hall in the darkness, a dozen times or more. 
At length he turned the light on in the bath- 
room and looked at his own image in a mirror. 
"What a damn fool I am," he hissed. He 
shifted his eyes, but his feet were pinned to 
the floor — he could not move away from the 
mirror — it seemed to hold him as if in a hyp- 
notic state. He looked at his reflection again, 
he was astonished — his face was drawn and 
pinched, of a greenish hue, bereft of all life 
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and animation ; his eyes were as blank and life- 
less as those of a corpse. To his abnormally 
sensitized nerves the entire affair of his du- 
plicity seemed to sweat out a sickly, nauseating 
odor — seemed to cry, "Away with your blind 
adoration, disentangle yourself from the stig- 
ma of f etichistic dread." Again he looked into 
the mirror, but quickly turned away, shame- 
faced. Oh, how foul and base he was — he 
could not deny it. For a moment he believed 
he saw a new light ahead — the light that would 
lead him out of the darkness; and so, when 
he walked toward his bed, his face was once 
more radiant with life and energy; his spirit 
was once more erect — but only for a moment. 
He looked over toward his wife with some- 
thing like a feeling of pity. 

But she was not asleep. She had been wor- 
ried over him, anxious about his return, as he 
very rarely remained out late at night; she 
could not close her eyes. 

"They kept you later down there than you 
thought they would, didn't they, Charlie?" 

"Yes," he replied; "the newspaper proofs 
were in bad shape and I had an awful time to 
straighten them out." He must kiss her — and 
lie to her. What cruel mockery! 
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"And you must be very tired. My! but it's 
a shame my poor boy has to work so hard." 

He could not reply; his heart was in his 
throat. 

She insisted on getting up and warming 
some milk — "for, you know, whenever you 
work at night you get very nervous, particu- 
larly of late. It will soothe your nerves and 
have a tendency to put you to sleep. You 
know, pop (she called him pop for papa), you 
need all the rest you can possibly get; you 
work very hard and you cannot afford to get 
sick." 

He was more troubled and more perplexed 
than ever. He compared his wife's face to 
that of Florence, and in comparison realized 
more fully than ever what a good-looking wife 
he had. "This thing must not last," he said, 
and he questioned himself as to where his weak- 
ness would lead him. Would it not break her 
heart, poor soul, and reflect badly upon the 
children? And what could she do? To whom 
could she go? She had no one but him; he was 
her all, everything to her. Her mother had 
but recently died; her father had been dead a 
good many years; her only brother was dead 
about five years, and she did not get along well 
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with her sisters. All these things ran through 
his mind all through the night. He could not 
sleep a wink ; he was as wide-awake every min- 
ute as he had ever been in his life. 

And then it meant probably the loss of his 
position and the breaking up of his home, and 
untold suffering and misery to so many. And 
for what, he asked himself — for what? Just 
for the dream of an intense love such as is de- 
picted on the stage, or such as you read about 
in books; just for the satisfying of that ex- 
quisite pleasure of emotion that may be defined 
as either passion or infatuation. 

He was a man beyond thirty — learned in a 
great many things — a man of broad under- 
standing and wide experience, who had had 
many little love affairs, as every man has in 
his life; but they came and went without leav- 
ing any indentation or impression upon him. 
But now he seemed to be completely enthralled. 
Not that he did not have the will-power to 
break away if he wanted to; but he could not 
get himself to want to. He was no weakling 
in body or mind; but he seemed to have lost, 
for the time being, the power of self-control.^ 

He arose at seven the following morning, 
all wornout and fatigued. He hadn't closed 
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his eyes in sleep, and a hard day's work was 
staring him in the face. His wife looked at 
him in compassion. She wondered what kept 
him awake throughout the entire night, and 
wanted to know if he had anything on his mind 
that was troubling him. 

"Oh, I know," she said jestingly, putting 
her arms around his neck and kissing him; "I 
know. It's that affinity of yours. I tell you 
they're terrible things, these affinities ; they rob 
you of peace of mind." She accompanied the 
words with a merry laugh, little thinking how 
much more truth than poetry she had spoken. 

Seeing her so pleasant and good-natured, so 
kind and sympathetic, he felt keen remorse 
already for the deception he was practicing. 
He felt absolutely sick and disgusted with him- 
self. He kissed his wife good-by and seemed 
to be glad to be alone. He wished he were a 
thousand miles away upon some quiet farm, 
with no one to talk to, where he could think 
over what had happened, and forget it all. 

"Ye gods! but you're getting yourself in a 
bad fix, old boy," he said to himself. "You're 
in love, not with your wife, but with another 



woman." 



He laughed at his folly, and for the time be- 
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ing forgot where he was. The blood chilled 
in his veins and the cold sweat stood out in 
heavy beads on his forehead. In another mo- 
ment his head was bursting with fire, and his 
knees trembled and grew weak. It was the 
true sign of coming chills and fever, of brain 
frenzy and excitement, of abnormal worriment. 

But when he reached his office and found 
Florence in the anteroom, awaiting him on a 
pretext of business, he surprised himself by 
saying aloud, after she left him: 

"I love her! I love her! And yet I must 
release myself from this bondage, for the sac- 
rifices are too great. I cannot let this thing go 
on, forgetting future, honor, everything, to the 
fatal habit to which I am relinquishing myself 
every day — illicit love, unlawf ul love, that love 
which must be hidden from the eyes of the 
world. I must break away," he muttered to 
himself, "but I cannot do it gracefully at the 
present time. The opportunity will present it- 
self — it must, for all lovers quarrel — and then 
I'll use that as a pretext to sever my relations 
with her. Of course, the sooner the better, for 
all concerned, as bye-and-bye the attachment 
is bound to grow stronger, and we will both be 
enveloped in a flame which neither conscious- 
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ness of duty, peace of mind, will-power nor 
anything else within the power of life will he 
ahle to keep under control. It will be like a 
storm-tossed ship at the mercy of the angry 
sea." 



CHAPTER IX 

It was now the month of August. Florence 
had planned to spend her vacation up in the 
Catskill Mountains with two of her chums. 
He, too, had arranged to go away about the 
same time and stop at a place not very distant 
from her — three hours by rail at most — so that 
he could run over for a few days. 

They were both as happy as two little inno- 
cent children in the thought that they would 
soon be together, not for a few moments or a 
few hours, but for days. 

She was fairly in a delirium of joy. 
"Charles," she said, one night, during one of 
their rambles through the Park, "you won't 
mind meeting Agnes and Ray, will you? I 
told them I had a sweetheart, and I'm so 
anxious to have them see you. I want them 
to know what a fine smart fellow you are, so 
good and noble. I've spoken of you so often to 
them that they both feel as if they had already 
known you a long time. It would be my Charles 
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this and my Charles that. My Charles has 
such beautiful teeth and such pure breath and 
such fine hair, and his forehead is so broad, and 
his face so noble, and his smile so sweet. 'Don't 
you ever get tired of talking about your 
Charles ?' they would say, and they would look 
at me almost in amazement. 'Why, Florence, 
this really surprises us — it's so sudden, and 
you're so deeply enmeshed, so staunchly in love. 
He certainly must be a peculiarly fine fellow to 
have won you over so completely.' And, of 
course, what could I say, Charles? 'Just wait 
until you see him, then you won't wonder why 
I love him.' And my heart would hang heavy, 
and I would sigh, sigh, sigh. But you won't 
mind meeting them, will you, Charles? They 
are such dear sweet girls, the truest friends I 
have in the world; they would do anything for 
me ; nothing is too much trouble for them where 
I am concerned. Agnes is short, like me, only 
a little smaller of frame, and Ray is tall and 
graceful. And they're not bad-looking girls, 
either; they're much prettier than I. Wait 
until you see them. But you must promise you 
won't fall in love with Agnes, she is so sweet 
and angelic." 
Then she'd cuddle closer to him, and coax 
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him and tease him, and kiss him — oh! so often. 
And such kisses! Not those of fire and pas- 
sion; but those of subtle purity, possessing 
every shade of true emotion and bliss — kisses 
that were unutterably pure and soothing. 

She was so infinitely happy when in his 
presence that she forgot eve^Lg else in the 
world. In fact, there was no world other than 
that in which they alone lived, and that which 
circumscribed their lives. And she would sing 
to him every love song that she ever knew, and 
then sigh again and again as if her heart were 
bursting. She felt that she belonged to him 
and him alone, for she loved him with the 
purest love that ever inflamed the soul of 
woman. She felt that he was the very being 
she had longed and waited for, and now he 
had come into her life. 

Over and over again she asked God, had she 
done wrong, and the answer always came back : 
God knows that your heart is pure and your 
soul unstained. She appealed to the higher law 
— a power greater than the law of man — for was 
it not God who allowed her to be tempted be- 
yond her strength, who permitted her flesh to 
be weaker than her spirit ? And so in the dir- 
est black of the darkest nights there was a 
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beautifully brilliant gleam of light, that grew 
into a flame, that enveloped her and brought 
her solace, joy and happiness, because the ideal 
of life was hers — it was love. 

She would tell him of her mother, of her 
sisters and brother, and how humbly they lived, 
but how proud they all were, and so well-bred. 
"Oh! we've seen better days, Charles, when our 
poor father was alive ; but he was sick so long 
before his death, and it cost us a little fortune. 
And after his death, mother grieved so in- 
tensely that she grew very ill, and for a time 
we despaired of her life, and it was necessary 
to send her into the country, away up in the 
mountains. She was away for a full year, and, 
of course, all that cost a lot of money, you 
know, Charles; so it did not take long to eat 
into the little bit that papa left. When mother 
grew well and came back to the city, we had 
to move into cheaper quarters; but then, our 
home is so nice and clean, we are all so par- 
ticular and proud, Charles — we hold our heads 
as high as any one, even though we haven't got 
money." 

He raised his eyes to hers and saw that they 
were filled with tears ; and as he met her glance 
a feeling of inexpressible joy came into his 
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heart, for he then realized more than he had 
ever before what a good, pure, innocent woman 
she was, unhappily loving him with all her soul. 

It grew very late ; the night was quite cold, 
the air clear and limpid, and the sky full of 
stars, yet they were loath to part, satisfied to 
be alone together, to talk and talk and talk, 
to exchange their confidences and speak of 
their love. The Park was even more quiet than 
the solemn calm at sea before the storm, ex- 
cept for the ragged chirp of a persistent 
cricket. But they reveled in its silence and 
fully realized the charms of solitude, as the 
sages of old had sung. They hated to part, 
and looked at each other entreatingly again 
and again, as if they could never fill themselves 
enough with the presence of each other, im- 
bued with that heaven-sent elixir. At last, 
when they parted, she said: 

"Charles, do you know that I pray for you 
every night? I say: 'God keep me from sin 
and harm, God protect my dear mother, sis- 
ters and brother, and God bless my Charles. 
Amen/ Your name, dear one, is the last on 
my lips, and the memory of your sweet face 
is the last in my vision. Charles, I cannot be 
sinning, can I, to love you as I do?" 
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He embraced her tenderly and his heart 
seemed to be filled with joy, and yet he was 
sad and downcast; but he pressed her to him 
closely, sure that there was a great deal more 
understanding and tenderness and love be- 
tween them than existed between many a man 
and woman who have entered the holy bonds 
of matrimony, who have been united by the 
laws of the state and proclaimed as man and 
wife, as one — two souls with but a single 
thought, two hearts that beat as one — that 
which God has bound together, no man shall 
tear asunder. 

There is sentiment and romance in the nature 
of every woman. It is a composite of her 
temperamental make-up that can no more be 
dissolved than can the glitter or prism from 
the diamond. In some it remains forever dor- 
mant, its chord having never been touched by 
the spark of life. In others its glow and fire 
are brilliantly illumined at an early age; and 
again, in others it remains latent until beyond 
middle age. But whenever aroused, no matter 
at what period or stage of life, it reveals the 
opulence and force of its power and magnet- 
ism. It is one of those impenetrable and mys- 
terious secrets of the heart that can never be 
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defined nor diagnosed, that impelling aesire, 
radiated by romantic imagination, that ani- 
mates the soul of many women to attempt to 
win another woman's husband for her own 
should the opportunity be granted her. There 
is a certain captivating charm in the very 
thought of it, a singular expression of ec- 
stasy in the hope of accomplishment that thrills 
her deep down to the innermost depths of her 
being. Can it be inspired by a spirit of pe- 
culiar envy or phantom jealousy; or can it be 
engendered simply by the ingrained subtle 
thought of an exemplification of superior 
charms and fascination over those of her whom 
she is battling against, should she succeed in 
the accomplishment of her desire? If her ad- 
versary be gifted with the divine grace of 
beauty, then the glory in her accomplishment 
reaches the highest point of supreme exulta- 
tion, rejoicing inwardly to the extreme, over the 
consciousness of her victory, and basking in the 
sunlight of her own happiness, oblivious to the 
poignant pangs that her act may have en- 
gendered. Woman loves the thrilling warmth 
and genial glow of a compliment. It is music 
to her ear, life to her soul; and to her there 
can be no greater compliment than the know!- 
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edge that she has won a man away from an- 
other woman, or the thought that she is the 
last love of a man's heart. 

But with Florence it was different. The 
thought that she might be the cause and cre- 
ator of pain and sorrow to another imparted 
pain and sorrow to her. She would rather suf- 
fer an hour of the direst misery than see an- 
other suffer one moment through an act of hers. 
From her heart there radiated the very essence 
of feeling and charity, and her spirit was 
founded upon the golden thread of altruism. 



CHAPTER X 

The long-looked-for happy days in the 
country alone, with no intruding eyes and noth- 
ing to interrupt or mar the pleasures and joys 
of their daily communions, at last arrived. 
Every morning, when the sun was high in the 
sky, they would saunter up the dusty country 
road until they arrived at a large hayfield, and 
here they would lie outstretched, with their 
faces turned toward the heavens, the sun pour- 
ing his torrid rays upon them. To the wonder- 
fully inspiring pulse of nature did the love of 
our young people beat with a dizzying thrill; 
it blossomed out to its fullest strength under 
the rich radiance of the azure sky and the 
warmth of the mighty sun, caring only for 
tender caresses and the sweet murmurings of 
their ethereal fancies. 

Agnes and Ray always accompanied them, 
but their association was never regarded as 
an intrusion. They were in keenest sympathy 
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with the love-promptings of Florence and 
Charles, and would call them two big kids. He 
would read to them at times. They loved 
poetry, and were particularly charmed with 
Keat's "Endymion." How beautifully he 
read! Every light and shadow of the poem 
was ideally brought forth, every subtle love- 
note was charmingly expressed. He was a 
master of rhetoric and expression, and they 
would listen with enthralled interest as if the 
most important document of a nation were be- 
ing unfolded, and upon which depended its 
very rise and fall. And every now and then 
Florence would heave a sigh that seemed to 
unburden her heart, and Agnes and Ray would 
cast ominous eyes at her and ask her why she 
sighed. 

"Oh! nothing, nothing/' she would reply, 
and then feign an expression of merriment. 

Once Agnes said: "Why, Florence, you 
ought to be the happiest girl in all the world. 
I'd fairly give my right hand for a man like 
Charles. He certainly is a fine fellow. Tell 
me, Florence, how did you capture him? But 
then, you always were a lucky girl. You've 
had half-a-dozen sweethearts, but you tired of 
them all and cast them one by one by the way- 
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side. I hope you won't tire of Charles ; but if 
you do, I'll surely set my cap for him." 

"No, I'll never tire of him, Agnes, for I can 
truly say he is the only man I ever loved. He'll 
tire of me maybe, Agnes ; but of my own voli- 
tion I will never give him up." 

Whenever they spoke of him she would sigh 
and throw her head back as if she was suffering 
some intense pain, and then she would gaze far 
into the distance, and the girls would wonder 
what hung heavy on her heart and often longed 
to ask her why she sighed, why she was sad. 
That she was unhappy for some reason in con- 
nection with him they somewhat divined; and 
yet when they would try to figure out what it 
could be, they would readily dismiss the 
thought, chiding themselves for their hidden 
opinions. 

For a full ten days the weather had been 
ideal, not a drop of rain, and life seemed like 
one long, pleasant dream. The cheerful spirit 
of the late summer dominated everything. The 
birds seemed to sing their sweetest, and the 
sun, filtering across the branches of the tall 
pine and elm trees, converted the earth, car- 
peted with ferns and moss and clover, into a 
delicate embroidery of golden hue. 
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On the evening of the tenth day Florence 
grew very sad and gloomy. On the morrow 
Charles would return to business and her dream 
of eternal bliss would be at an end. It was 
the night of the full moon, which lit up the 
entire country around almost as bright as day. 
They were lying in a hammock, quite a distance 
from the house, and hidden from view by a 
clump of low trees. They were contented and 
happy just to lie in each other's arms, without 
uttering a single word. Why should prosaic 
converse disturb the heartfelt communion of 
two emotional souls, when the glory of heaven- 
ly joy was theirs? Everything, to them, 
seemed to be inspired with the essence of the 
purest love and the holiest dreams. The spring 
of their love had passed ; they were entering the 
portals of love's summer realms, when it reaches 
its zenith, fairly overpowering the emotions of 
the soul. Their thoughts were imbued with the 
most reverent fervor and feeling; they lived for 
each other only, and would have sacrificed their 
lives for each other without a moment's hesita- 
tion. It was a tragedy of hearts that was caus- 
ing them a great deal of anguish and sorrow; 
souls were brimming over with the purest and 
holiest of love; and they seemed to realize that 
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the breaking of its bounds meant irretrievable 
disaster for both of them, the casting of their 
lives into the very dust of the earth — mayhap 
to be polluted in its grimy mud, who could 
say? . . ^ 

"Did you ever notice, Florence, that in 
Shakespeare's plays the catastrophe is gener- 
ally caused by the folly or fault of a man? 
Take, as a striking example, Iago, in 'Othello.' 
I could cite scores of others — and the redemp- 
tion, if there be any, is by the wisdom and 
virtue of a woman." 

"Yes, Charles; but isn't a woman at the bot- 
tom of it always? Cannot all human sins and 
woes be traced primarily to woman? Is not 
she known as the weaker sex?" she replied smil- 
ingly. "You know, Mother Eve was the in- 
stigator of all man's troubles. 

"Take our case as an example, Charles, dear- 
est. In all likelihood, if you had not met me 
you would be content to remain at home, be- 
stowing your affections and love upon your 
family, who have a right to them. Grant that 
the embers of unhappiness and discontent were 
smoldering in your bosom and that they just 
required a puff of wind to inflame them. That 
puff of wind must needs be a woman, and so, 
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Charles, I am the woman in this case. And 
in almost every affair of the heart, where dis- 
cord and discontent arises, a trinity — a tri- 
angle — stands as the basis. Rarely does a man 
leave a woman with whom he has been living 
for years, unless another woman enters upon 
the scene. 

"You aee, dearie, I am, after all, not such a 
big fool. I know a thing or two ; and when I 
think of it, Charles — when I think of my posi- 
tion and the suffering I may be responsible for, 
I feel base and contemptible. You see, I have 
not arrived at that state that precludes all re- 
flection. I am constantly thinking and think- 
ing, and worrying and wondering what the out- 
come of it all will be. I have reasoning powers, 
dearest, but they are now entirely subservient 
to feeling. There are moments when the f eel-i 
ing in my heart manifests itself with such ex- 
traordinary power that it almost frightens me 
by its magnitude. It is then that I become 
blind to everything else in the world but your 
love. I know I am selfish ; I want you, I want 
you as my own, all for myself, as long as I live, 
no matter at what cost. And yet how wrong, 
how sinful it is to feel thus. Oh I Charles, I am 
so wicked I" 
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Never had she appeared to him so charming, 
so bewitching. He felt that she was the only 
woman in all the world, by reason of certain 
natural forces impossible to diagnose or de- 
scribe, that could have the power to attract 
him, to reign over him, to attach him indis- 
solubly to her and become the necessary com-i 
pletion to his life. He felt that fate had 
brought them together and that nature had 
intended her for him and him for her. What a 
str angp power there is in woman ! And how re- 
markable it is that man for the love of woman 
will do all sorts of things such as he never 
dreamed of doing before he fell in love! Such 
is the power of the mazy circle of love. 

"Let us now think only of the present, 
Charles. Was the night ever more beautiful? 
Did the moon ever shine clearer? Were the 
stars ever so radiant and merry in their hectic 
twinkle? 

"This night seems to have been made for you 
and me, Charles. And to think that it is the 
last night I am to have you in my arms; prob- 
ably the very last night for all time to come — 
who can tell? I seem to have a premonition 
that something is going to happen that will 
part us forever." 
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Her voice quivered with emotion, as if she 
were whispering a prophecy inspired by that 
peculiar intuition regarded as the sixth sense 
of woman. 

He feared to speak ; and even if he cared to, 
he felt as if he could not. He pressed her to 
him more closely and kissed her lips and fore- 
head countless times. He could not resist the 
spirit within him that urged him on — whither 
he knew not. He opened his eyes to make 
sure that he was awake, and then he kissed her 
again and again; and yet deep down in his 
heart he knew there must come a time when he 
must sacrifice his love for her upon the altar of 
duty. Was he not sinning to encourage her? 
Would it not be more humane and manly to 
tell her now, this very night, that although he 
loved her, yet for her good and his own wel- 
fare, for the peace of their minds and souls, he 
must give her up? He would see her once in 
a while, if that would satisfy her; but to con- 
tinue in this strain was impossible and criminal. 

Those were the thoughts that ran through 
his mind, but he could not give expression to 
them. It would break her heart, and God only 
knew what the consequences might be. It is 
easy enough to know something and to make it 
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a matter of calculation ; but then, to act in har- 
mony with the thought and the true mathe- 
matical solution of the problem — that is a dif- 
ferent thing. When a man commits a crime 
against the laws of God and society, he knows 
full well in his heart that he is committing a 
crime, and he knows what the consequences are 
going to be if discovered, and yet he goes ahead 
and does it. His mind arrives at such a com- 
plex situation that the catechismal simplicity of 
the soul is utterly annihilated, and he rushes 
into the tragedy of his life as a horse will rush 
into a roaring blaze, oblivious to everything. 

And so when she said, "Charles, I fear this 
will be the last night we will ever be together," 
despite the crying of his conscience, "It is 
wrong— it is wrong!" he answered her that it 
was not so, that she was mistaken, that he 
would prove to her otherwise. 

"Yes; but, Charles — listen, dearie — she is 
your wife, Charles; I cannot take you from her. 
And she loves you, and your children love you. 
It would be a crime against God to come be- 
tween you two. And you love her, Charles; 
you know you do. Probably if I had not come 
into your life you would continue being the 
good, kind, loving husband that you are." 
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Her whole frame shook as if she had convul- 
sions, and yet she spoke sweetly, compassion- 
ately, but her heart wrung and palpitated as if 
it would burst. 

"And yet I cannot give you up; the very 
thought of losing you seems to turn me into 
stone, seems to curdle the blood in my veins 
and throw me into a delirium of fever. The 
past ten days has more deeply amalgamated 
the bond of love and affection between us; it 
has created a tissue of invisible and subtle feel- 
ing, the real strength of which only reveals 
itself when the sorrowful thought that I am 
about to lose you looms before me like a hor- 
rible nightmare." 

She held him closely for fear that he might 
leave her at that very moment, and the tears 
now streamed from her eyes. She entreated 
him, appealed to him not to forget her. 

"You must continue loving her, Charles; but 
give me a share of your lova, also. I cannot 
expect more. I will never ask for more, for I 
know I would be asking for something you 
cannot give me." 

As she turned her face to his, he could see 
how tear-stained and swollen it was, and her 
lips were parched and parted, like those of a 
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being suffering the most intense physical 
agony. 

"Charles/' she said at last, when she con- 
trolled herself, "this is a curse that God has 
visited upon me. Do you remember I once 
told you that I had been loved and courted by 
a young lawyer?" 

"Yes," he responded. 

"Well, he loved me just as intensely, just as 
madly as I love you. I cast him aside. I 
laughed at him, I pitied him and called him a 
fool. 

" 'Do you want to marry a woman that does 
not love you?' I said to him a thousand times, 
and his answer was : 

" 'But I'll teach you to love me. I'll be 
good to you and give you everything your heart 
can wish for. I am sure you will learn to love 
me/ 

"He showered presents upon me, he ap- 
pealed to my mother — he did everything that 
a man could do in his endeavor to win a 
woman's love — but all to no avail. 

" 'If I marry you,' I said to him, 'we will 
both make the greatest mistake of our lives. 
My mind is not with you, nor my heart, nor 
my soul. Do you want an empty shell to sit 
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by your fireside and drive you mad, staring 
into the flames, and thinking and wishing and 
praying for some one else? How long do you 
think you could tolerate that, and how long do 
you think I could stand it? Why, man, I 
would be a raving maniac inside of a year.' 

"And when I gave him my absolute and final 
answer, and told him that I would not marry 
him, even though he was worth a million, then, 
Charles, what do you think he did? He at- 
tempted to commit suicide ; he pulled his hand- 
kerchief from his pocket and tightly bound it 
around his neck. I prayed to him, pleaded to 
him, got down on my knees to him, told him I 
would do almost anything for him, but that he 
must not make away with his life. I had to 
say that in order to keep him from doing harm 
to himself. I believe he would have choked 
himself to death, for he was in a frenzy of pas- 
sion. Some days later, I again told him to 
desist in his love-making to me, to please dis- 
continue altogether his visits to my home — that 
I was disgusted with him and never wanted to 
see him again. He left me and these were his 
parting words: 'Florence, I love you, and al- 
ways will ; and if ever you may need a friend, 
call upon me. I wish you no evil, no harm; 
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but all I do wish is this — that some day you 
will love some man in the same measure that I 
love you, and that he will reciprocate your love 
in the same measure that you reciprocate mine.' 
Those were his parting words. I laughed at 
them then; but now I weep when I think of 
them. It was a curse, and it has fallen upon 
me." 

She wrung her hands in a supplicating ap- 
peal to heaven, and prostrated herself upon 
him. She smothered his face with kisses, and 
her tears fell upon him like streams of molten 
lava. 

"Charles, it is the torture of hell to me, the 
thought of separation from you. I am all 
yours, body and soul ; I am for you, you alone 
— your love, your love. I would give my life a 
thousand times for you. I would go to the end 
of the earth with you, live in a hovel with you 
— yes, and be satisfied even with bread and 
water." 

Their hands met with sympathetic pressure, 
their hearts beat with the same hopes; the 
strange force of mutual desire seemed to hold 
them both enthralled. In the magic moment of 
their bliss, their souls could foresee nothing 
Ibut the most supreme happiness. 



CHAPTER 



The sweet days they had passed in the coun- 
try had created memories for these two, to 
which nothing could be compared in all their 
past existence. His face was blanched and 
gray with fear. He knew not what to say to 
her. In a sense, she was an enigma to him; 
and he — what was he? Surely an enigma to 
himself; for no matter how much he resisted, 
how much he calculated, no matter what reso- 
lutions he made within himself, he found he 
was loving her more and more. They were 
drawn to each other by impulse, by fate — yet 
severed by circumstance. He soothed her agi- 
tation as well as he could, and then said in a 
feeling of something akin to apprehension: 

"Florence, have you ever read of the sacri- 
fice that Lord Nelson made for Lady Hamil- 
ton? She was a woman he literally picked out 
of the gutter, and yet he loved her, and for her 
banished his lawful wife from his side. Pe- 
trarch, the great Italian poet, the most essen- 
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tially charming of poets next to Shakespeare 
and Goethe, leaped to eminence under the lov- 
ing inspiration of Laura; and yet history tells 
us that she was the wife of another. Who does 
not know the story of Anthony and Cleopatra? 
His passion for her made him completely hei 
slave; he neglected his own and the public's 
business, paralyzed his power of action, and at 
length fell a victim to the might of Augustus 
Caesar, his inferior in every point of native 
ability. Florence, do you know why every 
Chinaman to-day wears a pigtail? Because 
the celebrated Chinese Imperial general, Wu 
Sank Wei, who flourished in the seventeenth 
century, loved a slave girl, and for the love of 
her gave his country over to the Manchus, who 
imposed the queue, which they themselves wore, 
on all the Chinese as a badge of servitude. 

"William Congreve, the great English dra- 
matist of the early eighteenth century, wrote 
these memorable woris to the fair Arabella: 
'Love, almighty love, seems in a moment to 
have removed me to a prodigious distance from 
every object but you alone. In the midst of 
crowds I remain in solitude. Nothing but you 
can lay hold of my mind, and that can lay hold 
of nothing but you. I appear transported to 
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some foreign desert with you (oh! that I were 
really thus transplanted!), where, abundantly 
supplied with everything, in thee, I live out an 
age of uninterrupted ecstasy. The scene of 
the world's great stage seems suddenly and 
sadly changed. Unlovely objects are all 
around me, excepting thee: the charms of all 
the world appear to be transplanted to thee. 
Thus in this sad, but, oh! too pleasing state, 
my soul can fix upon nothing but thee : thee it 
contemplates, admires, adores — nay depends 
on, trusts, you alone/ 

"Andrea del Sarto gave promise of becom- 
ing the greatest painter that Italy ever pro- 
duced. His technique was perfect, his imagina- 
tion was boundless ; but his soul, without which 
art can never be truly great, was early laid on 
the altar of his love for Lucrezia di Baccio del 
Fede. Lucrezia was a woman of great beauty, 
but of low character. She was another man's 
wife: his life went down to destruction. His- 
tory tells of no sadder tragedy of infatuation. 

"Moliere, the greatest of French dramatists, 
was, in a measure, the victim of a married in- 
fatuation. 

"Rudolph, Crown Prince of Austria, gave 
up a crown and a wife for a Viennese girl of 
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the lower nobility. One morning the two were 
found dead together in the hunting lodge of 
Meyerling, near Vienna. 

"The love of Napoleon for Louise, and that 
of Parnell for Mrs. O'Shea, can never be for- 
gotten. Yes, Florence, I can cite you hundreds 
of instances where great men made sacrifices 
on the altar of love, and maybe in the final ac- 
count their intense love will be imputed to their 
credit, and not to their dishonor. 

"Florence, I will sacrifice everything for 
you; for I love you, I love you, I love you. 
And so, since the beginning of the world, and 
as long as the world shall stand, human happi- 
ness, because of love, is cast recklessly to the 
four winds of heaven. Into the crucible from 
which contentment for but two is to rise, 
tears and agony — and mayhap even death — are 
mercilessly poured." 

His words touched her very heart-strings, 
but she was too deeply moved to answer him 
for a moment. Her very soul seemed to be 
exalted into the realms of the highest heavens. 
She clasped him closer, and whispered in his 
ear, tense and breathless: "Charles, don't for- 
sake her. I do not ask that; I do not want it; 
I could not be so cruel." All that was noble 
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and pure in her nature seemed to at once rise 
upon the surface. "Beloved one, you mean 
well; and I believe you would make me eter- 
nally happy, if it were within your power. 
But there is a God of justice above us, 

there " She could not say another word, 

but fell into a paroxysm of intense, silent weep- 
ing. All that night she lay in agony, from 
weary chime to chime, with one besetting 
thought that racked her brain, until she asked 
herself the question: "Is there any insanity 
in me?" 

Sometimes she would wonder what hope the 
future held out for her. Each day brought its 
doubts and trials. Her eyes were riveted upon 
a bright star of the future; but as the days 
grew into weeks and the weeks into months, 
that lusterful luminary seemed to grow dim- 
mer and farther from her, mocking at her 
frailty and misfortune, pointing at her as the 
body and reality of sin. But there always 
dwelt in her heart one little ray of sunshine, 
one redeeming consolation that afforded her 
solace and peace of mind. She felt that she 
was irretrievably amalgamated to him by a 
union, though unrecognized on earth, which 
would, however, join their souls upon the altar 
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of final judgment — by the chain of love whose 
links were forged together by the immutable 
law of a Supreme Being, and which no power 
on earth could break asunder. She realized 
her position to the fullness of her intelligence ; 
she understood it thoroughly, and was indeed 
in very little danger of ever forgetting it, for 
her every thought, day and night, awake or 
asleep, was of him. The stronger and more in- 
tense her love grew, the more poignant and 
bitter were the pangs that were thrust into her 
heart, bringing before her vivid self-perception 
the isolation of her soul, mirrowing the reality 
that the outward guise of purity and innocence 
was frequently only a cloak covering up the 
ignominy of a base lie. 



CHAPTER XII 

When the train pulled out from the little 
station at Rockhill on the following day, it 
left behind one of the most forlorn women that 
the mind of man could imagine. If she had 
not been supported by Agnes and Ray, Flor- 
ence surely would have fallen to the ground. 
Her knees trembled and seemed to give way 
beneath her. Had the earth covered up the 
last remains of her own dear mother, she could 
not have felt more depressed and down-hearted. 
It seemed to her as if every friend in the world 
had renounced her — as if she were living alone 
away from all civilization, all by herself in a 
lonely desert. 

As she entered the little station at Rockhill, 
she sank into a state of apathy that was pain- 
ful to behold. A moment before the sun shone 
brilliantly for her, but now it seemed under 
a cloud. The flowers which he had placed upon 
her bosom an hour before, had lost their beauty 
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and charm. Everything carried a message 
of sadness to her. She wanted to be alone, to 
abandon herself to her terrible mental suffer- 
ings. It is impossible to believe that in so 
short a space of time the temperament of any 
human being could so completely change from 
sublime happiness to morbid melancholy. The 
hypnotic charm of the most magnetic spell- 
binder could not have produced a more remark- 
able transformation. To those who have never 
loved, there cannot come the slightest imagina- 
tion of that feeling. To some it comes early in 
life ; to others, late ; and to others again, never 
at all. When love is noble and true and pure, 
it is glorious — a phenomenon so rare that it 
awakens in the most dormant heart that spark 
of life and passion that gives new luster, vigor, 
tone and energy to the entire body. 

She was miserable, poor girl, and f ound con- 
solation only in the thought that she could un- 
burden the sufferings of her mind and heart 
by writing to him at any rate. Her pencil 
fairly flew over the paper, she could not trans- 
fer her thoughts quick enough — a thousand 
and one things rushed through her mind. 
When she had at last finished writing, she 
kissed the letter and read it again and again: 
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"My Darling Charles: 

"You're out of my sight only a moment, 
when I hasten to write to you, to tell you of 
the poor little girl that you have left behind — 
how miserable she feels, and how lonely she is. 
I know I ought to be ashamed of myself; but 
then, how can I help it? Agnes and Ray are 
doing everything in the world they can to con- 
sole me — dear girls that they are — for they 
realize how sadly I f eel. The longer you are 
away from me, the more I will miss you. Ab- 
sence surely makes the heart grow fonder. It 
seems as if you have been gone days already, 
and yet, think — the train that bears my dearest, 
sweetest boy is only a few miles off. But with 
the passing of every second, the distance that 
separates us grows greater and greater. 

"What I will do to-night I cannot say. I 
will be sadder than ever. I had planned, you 
know, to give a number of impersonations of 
prominent actresses, but how can I do it now? 
I'll not be possessed of the proper spirit to 
try to make others happy and glad — to amuse 
them and make them laugh — for my heart is 
away down in the bottomless pit of my being, 
and a heavy feeling in my throat seems to 
choke me. 
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"Oh, Charles, my love! how I do miss you, 
and how I will count the days, the hours, the 
minutes until we meet again! A whole week 
before I see you — think of it — seven long, long 
days: will they ever come to an end? Charles, 
have I made you feel badly by loving you? 
Do you want to give me up? No, no! you 
won't — will you, sweetheart? — for you know 
it would break my heart, and then you'd have 
something to feel sorry for. Am I not a foolish 
girl? But then, my darling, you understand 
your little girl, don't you? You know how in- 
tense my love for you is; you know that you 
are dearer to me now than anybody else in all 
the world, not even excepting my dear mother 
— God bless her! and He alone knows how 
much I love her. Charles, a man was once 
asked what he would do if he were in a boat 
with his mother and sweetheart, and the boat 
capsized — which one of the two he would at- 
tempt to save first. I believe his reply was 
his mother, as he could not replace her, while 
he'd have no difficulty in getting another sweet- 
heart. With me, Charles, it would be different. 
It's a sacrilege to say it, I know, but were I 
in a boat with you and my dear mother, and 
were I the only one of the three that was able 
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to swim, I am sure I would try to save you 
first. As a drowning being grasps for a straw 
in the hope of saving his life, so would I sub- 
consciously grasp for you, to save you, for 
death to you would mean death to me. Don't 
think hard of me, sweetheart, for saying this; 
but it is only further proof of my great love 
for you. I could never, never replace you, my 
darling. Were you to die, the very light of 
my life would go out. I would not care to 
live a moment longer. You are everything to 
me, Charles. No woman ever loved deeper, 
sincerer than I do. I do not believe there ever 
was such love as mine. On you I bestow every 
sweet flower of my thoughts, every fiber of my 
life, all the wordless sacrifices of my existence. 
The girls are calling me now. Charles, dear- 
est, I will write again to-night. Pleasant 
dreams, my sweetheart, my precious, darling 
boy. With thousands of kisses, I am your 
own loving 

"Florence." 

"My Most Beloved Charles: 

"I told you I would write last night. I 
could not, for when I reached the house I was 
like one demented. The only time I could find 
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physical comfort was when I lay down and 
closed my eyes. Just as soon as I would get 
up, everything would dance before me. I was 
like one dazed ; in a delirium. I did not know 
half the time what I was doing or thinking or 
saying. I was miserable. I tried to write 
several times, but could not. I would stare at 
the blank paper, wondering how I could trans- 
fer my thoughts so that my beloved could read 
them. I simply could not write ; it was utterly 
impossible. My hand could not hold the pen, 
and my thoughts were all dreadfully confused. 
All I could think of was my darling boy. The 
burden of absence from you is more than I can 
bear. I seem to ache all over. I never fully 
realized until this moment how much I love 
you. Every day your love binds me more 
deeply than the day before, and when I think 
of it I am so happy — oh, so happy ! 

"Oh Charles, darling, won't you let me call 
you my own, my very own, and won't you be 
that to be? I know I am selfish to ask this 
of you — almost the impossible. And yet how 
can I help it ! — for does not every atom of me 
belong to you ? I am yours entirely, absolutely. 
I have wished and prayed for this happiness, 
and now I have it — God has been so good to 
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me — and yet in my happiness I am unhappy. 
You know, sweetheart, it was some great poet 
who said that 'intense love always entails pain/ 
I never could imagine how that could be; but 
now I realize it, for experience is such a won- 
derful teacher. Do I annoy you, darling, by 
writing this? You will forgive me, won't you? 
What can I say that will be of more interest 
to both of us? What is newer, richer or more 
sublimely beautiful than the old, old story of 
love, the wonder and power of which ever 
keep it refreshingly new? As I write these 
words, I see your dear, sweet face before me 
as it appeared the last moment my eyes be- 
held it — so sad, so noble, as if something was 
troubling your heart — the look that expressed 
your deep love for your little girl, the look that 
said: 'Don't worry, darling; have patience— 
everything will come all right/ But will it? 
That is the question I ask myself a thousand 
times, over and over again. Will the time ever 
come when I can call you all mine, all mine — 
all my own? My love is like the sun, burning 
with fire, brilliant, dazzling — and yet like the 
sun, it has its shadows. And so every earthly 
joy must have its mists of sorrow. 

"Oh! I am so lonesome, so lonesome at this 
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moment ! The girls are downstairs waiting for 
me, but I cannot go to them : all the happiness 
I want at this mom|jiit is just to write to you, 
to tell you my thoughts, my feelings, my joys, 
my pains, my sorrows — for does not my every 
pulse-beat Concern you, darling? Oh! would 
that eveiyfthrob of my heart could bring you 
closer audi closer to me, until we become so 
amalgamated that nothing on earth could part 
us ! Alf the world could then turn against me 
for aught I care, so long as you are mine. Oh 
beloved! that you could take me in your pre- 
cious arms this very moment, so that I could 
feel your warm breath upon me and bathe me 
in your sweet kisses! How foolish I grow! — 
and yet I cannot help it. I often wonder, has 
the world ever held two people that loved as 
you and I do, darling? History answers yes, 
and so I suppose it must be so. And yet some- 
times I doubt it. I cannot put into words all 
the love I bear for you ; no matter how ardently 
I trjj'^to express it, something holds back that 
I c*mnot express. Perhaps it is the wish of 
God. The infinite cannot be fathomed by the 
mind of man. Neither can my love for you 
be fathomed; it is so deep there is no bottom 
to it. And so believe me, darling, no matter 
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what I say anent it, it only expresses a frac- 
tion of my intense devotion and love for you. 
"Yesterday morning, after breakfast, the 
girls and I went down to the post-office, and on 
our way down we stopped to look for four- 
leaf clovers — and what do you think? Ray 
found two of them — one for you and one for 
me — and as she handed them to me she said: 
'Florence, this will surely bring good luck and 
happiness to you and Charles.' Oh! Charles, 
I pray to God that it may. Can they bring 
more love into my heart? — that is the question 
I ask myself. I hope so, beloved; but I can- 
not see how. And yet, darling, if you can tell 
me how I can love you more, tell me so quickly, 
for life at its longest is short, and I don't want 
to miss any atom of its elixir called love. If it 
brings sorrow with it, then I yearn for its sor- 
row. Every day has its night — let me have the 
night and aU that it brings, providing you let 
me have the day and its sun of love ; but all the 
days of all the life that God will give me, are 
nothing to me without you — for life to me from 
now on holds no charms for me without you in 
it. I live only for you, Charles. I am happier 
since I knew you — I am better. God bless 
you and keep you well and happy! I thank 
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Him for His great gift, for has He not brought 
you into my life, has He not given me to you? 
But not wholly yet. Some day — some day — * 
even though it be when you are old and gray, 
when your hair has tinned white. I will wait 
— for I love you, my darling, my heart's heart 
— with a love that can never wane, that can 
never die, let come what may. Your vision is 
a blessing to me ; it will ever crown my lif e with 
light and joy. Good-night, darling — sleep 
well — sweet dreams, and may they be of the 
one that loves you better than any other being 
in all the world. 

"Ever your own, 

"Florence." 



CHAPTER XIII 

arrived in New York about six o'clock, 
and when he reached the One Hundred and 
Thirty-seventh Street subway station about 
forty minutes later, he found his wife and boys 
awaiting him. They were delighted beyond 
measure to see him, and after embracing and 
kissing him as though he'd been absent a year 
instead of ten days, they plied him with all 
sorts of questions about the place, the time he'd 
had, the people he had met, and a thousand and 
one other things. 

"Now, Pop, are you thoroughly rested — do 
you feel real good — and are your nerves all 
right?" his wife asked in the most anxious, ex- 
pectant manner. The excuse he had formu- 
lated in order to get away alone was that his 
nerves were terribly upset, and that he re- 
quired solid rest and peace, with no one around 
him and nothing to bother him. They thought 
he looked so well, he had burnt a great deal; 
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but they were sorry to learn he had not picked 
up a single pound. 

Oh ! loyal wife, how happy she was to be with 
her husband again ! She could not do enough 
for him. She unlaced his shoes and took them 
off; she brought him his slippers and his house- 
coat, and rushed here and there with the one 
thought of making him comfortable and to 
show him how good it was to be at home among 
his dear ones. He felt deeply wounded in his 
heart ; he hated himself and wondered how any 
man in the world could be unfaithful to so good 
and true a wife. Neither kisses nor soft words, 
however, could efface from his memory the pic- 
ture of Florence. She was forever in his mind 
and thoughts. 

At times he could not disguise his feeling of 
distress. His faithful wife noticed it, but made 
no comment. Probably his nervousness has not 
worn off, she divined. He felt a certain un- 
easiness, with a strong admixture of curiosity 
as to how it all would end. Sometimes he hoped 
that the return to his wife and children might 
drive the thought of Florence out of his mind. 
But that hope was only for a moment, for the 
next moment it was superseded by the thought 
that he did not want to give her up — for he 
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loved her as he had never loved woman before. 
Little did the wife dream of the danger that 
was threatening the peace of her mind and 
soul — the destruction of her home, and little 
did those sweet boys realize the duplicity that 
was being exercised by the father they loved. 
A dull wrath seized him at times when he 
thought of what he had done and what he was 
doing. When visions of Florence appeared be- 
fore him, he tried to crush them down, but to 
no avail; for the laws of nature, the laws of 
affection, could not be broken and ignored with 
impunity and disdain. 

There is an old saying of the Greeks, that 
through woman man shall lose his peace of 
mind. How true ! To love Florence could be 
none other than real happiness to him; yet it 
was a delight of life bought at an awful sacri- 
fice, at the cost of terrible suffering to not only 
one, but several. And so with all his disloyalty, 
at times he was beset with conscientious scru- 
ples worthy of even the Pope himself. He felt 
like a fly that has become entangled in a 
spider's web : the harder he struggled and the 
more he tried to set himself aright and extri- 
cate himself, the more he became entangled. 
At times he even asked himself was his mind 
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evenly balanced — was he really aware of what 
he was doing. He was struggling, he felt, with 
the very devil himself. 

He asked himself the question who was the 
injured party. Was it he himself, or Florence, 
or his wife? Was he leading her from the path 
of duty, or was she leading him from the long, 
narrow, straight path into the crooked one that 
leads to goodness knows where. From the 
point of honor he was a knave, and she was 
just as bad — so society would say — for was she 
not stealing a man away from his wife? The 
one who steals is naturally the one who com- 
mits the crime. Why had he not put it to her 
just in that light? Maybe she would then as- 
sume a different attitude and realize the great 
wrong she was doing. But then, love is a ty- 
rant like Cupid, who with his bow and arrow 
has little respect for the matrimonial institu- 
tion. Her love for him blinded everything else 
to her eyes. She knew of no wrong ; she could 
see no wrong. She had even said that God in 
her dreams had told her that she was not com- 
mitting a sin. She cried out from the very 
depths of her soul: "Oh! good Lord, strike me 
down!" But He did not strike her down; He 
permitted her to live — and love all the more. 
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Our social institution is a peculiar thing, and 
yet the virtues of its ethics cannot be denied; 
but then, just to keep from antagonizing it, 
and just by reason of the slander which com- 
bating it may effect, thousands of married men 
and women deprive themselves of the very ex- 
istence of life and love. 

On the other hand, thousands upon thou- 
sands have held their happiness above the rigid 
rules of our social laws. "What God has put 
together no man shall tear asunder," may have 
been well enough in the olden times, but not 
to-day; for in a broad sense it is theoretical, 
not practical. The world's progress creates im- 
provement all along the line — improvement of 
ideas, of laws, of social ethics — demolishing the 
theories that held sway centuries ago. 

In that fashion he argued with himself. 
"Reason and passion are diametrically opposed 
to each other as oil and water — they will not 
mix; they cannot amalgamate. I love her — 
my heart tells me so. I know it — and what I 
know, I know: it is the love of such great in- 
tensity and depth as to have the power of a 
tidal wave which nothing can stem. And oh! 
when her lips are pressed to mine, when I feel 
her warm breath upon my face, I know it must 
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be the sealing of love's compact." All these 
reflections stirred the very depths of his soul. 
He became more nervous than ever, and any 
calmness that he feigned was merely for the 
purpose of hiding his anguish — was purely 
artificial. After his wife had gone to bed that 
night he wrote : 

"My Dear Florence: 

"I cannot wait until I hear from you. Ar- 
rived home O.K., found everything all right 
* — with every one glad to see me. They all 
thought I looked so very well. It is now close 
on to midnight. Everybody has retired. I 
could not go to sleep without writing first to 
my beloved little girl. No doubt you'll enjoy 
reading the letter I wrote on the train — quite 
like literature you will admit, I am sure, and 
yet it was all inspired by my love for my little 
girl. 

"Florence, dear, I have been pondering very 
seriously what to do. Do you remember, dur- 
ing one of our conversations I told you that at 
some time or other I hope to divorce my wife, 
but that in order to do so I would necessarily 
have to go to Reno and live there about six 
months? You know the New York State law 
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does not grant divorce on the grounds of in- 
compatibility. You begged me not to think of 
such an act — you said that, that was the last 
thought in your mind — and that you did not 
look for me to do such a thing. In fact you 
even threatened to leave me if I did not desist 
from such a thought. You said that you would 
not be the cause of any injury to them — that 
you would rather suffer untold agonies than 
that they should suffer any sorrows on your ac- 
count. I know you meant every word you ut- 
tered, sweetheart, and that every word was in- 
spired by your kind, unselfish, noble heart. 

"But don't you remember the answer I gave 
you? I said that I had contemplated getting 
a divorce five years ago — that I had gone so 
far as to consult an attorney — but that noth- 
ing came of it for the reason that I could not 
secure one in the State of New York on any 
grounds other than the breaking of the mar- 
riage vow, and that the evidence had to be 
pointed and positive. Don't you remember 
how I told you that I threatened to run away 
from her a half-a-dozen times — that I could 
not stand her vile temper, which burst into a 
tempestuous storm upon the slightest provo- 
cation — and then when she got into such a state 
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of mind, that she'd go for days without speak- 
ing to me; she'd talk disparagingly of me to 
the children, poison their little minds against 
me, and tell her sisters what a terrible man I 
was? But her sisters came to know in course 
of time that I was not entirely responsible for 
the hell that reigned in our home. I did not 
try to exonerate myself, as I repeatedly told 
you, or shift the blame on her, for there are 
always two sides to every story; but upon my 
solemn vow I never mistreated her or gave 
her just cause to exercise her temper so cruelly. 
When her dear mother was alive, her only 
thought was of her ; she did not think anything 
of leaving me for weeks at a time ; her mother 
always came first, her husband always last. 

"Why do I repeat these things? Just to re- 
iterate to you that you are not directly the 
cause of my wanting to break away from her. 
We do not live together happily, and yet I 
cannot say that she does not love me. I know 
she does. But why does she make me so un- 
happy so often? Why does she permit her 
temper to get such absolute control of her? 
And yet, whenever she's unhappy, it hurts me, 
and I endeavor to do all I can to brighten her 
up. I would not hurt her for anything — in 
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fact I am surprised myself sometimes at the V 
amount of tenderness I bear for her. And yet 
I cannot say that I love her. If I truly loved 
her, Florence, I would not love you. No man 
in the world can conscientiously and devotedly 
love two women in the same measure at the 
same time. I cannot say anything strikingly 
wrong against her. She has proven herself an 
ideal, loving mother in that tenderness and 
sympathy and patience and service which 
should form the fundamental basis of sweet 
maternity. She realizes that the mother is a 
true teacher and sets an excellent example to 
her children, teaching not only by precept, but 
by every action, thought and attribute of her 
character. And yet she cannot inspire love in 
me. Her philosophy of life is to live right and 
well without shame, regrets or compromises — 
in short, she is what one would readily term 'a 
good woman/ 

"Perhaps men like a change, you might 
argue, as women frequently do ; and, after all, 
it is man's privilege to go with other women 
if he is inclined, you might say, as others have 
said. Grant that to be true — that man at any 
rate takes the privilege, whether or not he has 
a right to in the eyes of law or God. But that 
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does not imply that he must love; nor does 
going with other women necessarily engender 
any true or pure love in him for them, 

"I thought I loved her once; but my feel- 
ing for you is so utterly different from that 
which I possess for her, that I am sure now 
I never did love her from the very bottom of 
my heart, intensely, sincerely, devotedly. She 
never was a companion to me — and oh ! how I 
do long for companionship! Upon one occa- 
sion I found her listening intently to a mutual 
friend of ours, who was telling her that she 
was positive that I did not care for her, that 
I was false to her. She listened devoutly and 
took it all in. It did not take me long to drive 
the woman from my house, and denounce her 
in the presence of her husband as a vile, con- 
temptible being, an ingrate, a mischief-maker 
of the worst order. Was it not her duty to 
combat the slander that woman was heaping 
upon the name of her husband ? Could she not 
see that that woman was false and deceitful? 
And yet, she listened to her intently, believing, 
very likely, every word she uttered. Would a 
woman that loved her husband truly permit any 
other woman to denounce him as false in her 
presence? She has often accused me of want- 
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ing to get rid of her, and told the children that 
their father was a regular Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. One day my elder boy came to me and 
said : 'Pop, mamma said you were a Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde/ This hurt my feelings so 
badly that I actually wept. Her sister's hus- 
band has repeatedly said: 'My God! if that 
woman were my wife, I could not possibly live 
with her; how he has been able to put up with 
her antics for so many years, I cannot under- 
stand.' I merely cite all this just to clearly 
convince you that you are not directly respon- 
sible for my contemplated divorce; and yet, 
when I think of the pain it may bring her, I 
hesitate. Oh! how I do hate to see a woman 
suffer! At times a feeling of great solitude 
and sadness comes over me> and I long to be 
by myself. Whenever occasion had to take me 
away from home, say for a week or so at a 
time, I never had any strong desire to return. 
Don't you think that if I loved her I would be 
only too anxious to get back to her as soon as 
I could? When a man loves a woman, and 
realizes that she belongs to him alone as long 
as he lives, he should naturally feel doubly 
happy. I have never felt that way; and yet, I 
have never wished harm to a single hair in her 
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head. Whenever she felt the slightest ailment, 
I quickly sent for the doctor; anything that I 
could do for her that would relieve her pain, 
I cheerfully did. I have lavished diamonds 
upon her, and always delighted in seeing her 
well dressed. Nothing ever was too good for 
her, and if I could afford it I gave her almost 
everything she desired within reason. 

"You remember, Florence, dear, I often 
spoke to you of my sister Marie. She is as lov- 
ing a woman as ever the breath of life was put 
into. She has a host of friends and, I do be- 
lieve, not a solitary enemy. I have never seen 
a sweeter, kinder woman in all my life ; she al- 
ways has a good word for everybody and never 
speaks ill of any one. And yet she is greatly 
disliked by my wife, who claims that she is 
deceitful. She hardly speaks to her when she 
sees her, and treats her as coldly as she pos- 
sibly can without completely ignoring her. 
Despite it all, my sister always has a kind word 
for her, and begs of me every time she sees me 
to overlook her peculiarities and make the best 
of things. 'Remember she is your wife after 
all, so you must overlook a great deal. Peace 
must reign in your home at any price; there 
must be no severance of the marital ties, no 
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matter how much you may suffer/ To her, 
everything that soared above the commonplace 
standard of life, as far as wife and man was 
concerned, was bad. It would create gossip, 
and reflect upon the good name of the family. 
Her logic is splendid, Florence; but then, 
there's a limit to everything. What is a home 
without love? Home is love, and love is home; 
home is where unity of heart exists. There is 
no unity of feeling between her heart and mine. 
I possess so much control over my thoughts, 
such a consciousness of duty, that it seems to 
me impossible to harbor any ill-will toward her, 
even though she does continue to treat me so 
shabbily. Understand, I don't say she hasn't 
her merits and virtues as. well as her faults. 
At times she's as lovable as she can be; but it 
does not last long — it's like storm and sunshine. 
"It is an unpleasant task to talk about such 
things, Florence, and I know you do not like 
to read of them. I do not repeat them to you 
with the idea of holding out hope to you. My 
purpose is influenced solely by my trend of 
thought and my belief that I am doing the 
right thing for my future welfare. The reason 
that I have tolerated so much rather than push 
this divorce matter is because its publicity 
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seemed repugnant to me. This may be a slight 
evidence of the nobility and refinement of my 
feelings; and yet I don't say this with the 
slightest inkling of conceit, you may believe 
me, I cannot be mean, nor vindictive; I can- 
not hold malice. I do not touch upon this sub- 
ject lightly. I have given the matter long and 
serious thought, and am old enough and sensi- 
ble enough, I believe, to know the full import 
of my actions. I will always provide well for 
her and the children; she will never know the 
need of want or discomfort, as far as my means 
are concerned. 

"Florence, darling, I do not want to make 
you unhappy by telling you all this. I can see 
the expression of your face now as you read 
this letter. It is full of pain and sorrow, be- 
cause, despite all I say to the contrary, you 
will still believe that you are responsible for 
my action in this direction. You do not want 
to be the cause of bringing any sorrow into her 
life, you are so magnanimous and considerate 
of others. But how about yourself ? Must you 
be a martyr? Must you suffer in order to 
bring happiness to others? I cannot see it in 
that light. There could be nothing more crush- 
ing to me than the consciousness that I am 
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bringing unhappiness to you. You state that 
I owe my first allegiance to her because she 
is my wife. Let us admit you are right. But 
you cannot make a horse drink, even though 
you lead him to the trough. When the seed 
of love is dead, it cannot be revived. I might 
have compassion and feeling as far as she is 
concerned, but not love. There is just one 
truth that a woman as well as a man must 
realize, and that is, that one cannot hold the 
other against his or her will; neither can either 
one of them be coerced into loving, if the spark 
has gone out or the charm passed away. When 
love is dead, it is dead; nothing can bring it 
back to life; nothing can revive it. But 
I love you, Florence, darling, with all my 
heart and soul. I am ready to pay any price, 
accept any restrictions, in order to make you 
happy, so that our souls may be as one belong- 
ing to each other. Love is a rare plant, Flor- 
ence; it grows not so often in this workaday 
world of ours, so let us cherish it and nourish 
it. I want you near me always. I want to 
proclaim you to the world as mine, for this 
then will bring peace and happiness to us 
both. "Yours as always, 

"Chables." 



CHAPTER XIV 

As time wore on, the love of our young 
people grew ever stronger. He arranged to 
meet her three nights weekly — Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday. He always had 
to invent some plausible excuse for being 
detained downtown. His newspaper proofs 
were giving him an unsual amount of trouble 
of late, he remarked to his wife on one oc- 
casion, owing to the incompetent men in the 
composing-room. Of course, that meant extra 
work for him. Florence would frequently call 
him up on the 'phone, on the pretext that the 
manager of the Ad-men's force desired him to 
call down to the composing-room as early as 
possible, in order to make some important cor- 
rection in the forthcoming newspaper an- 
nouncement. And so always, by some hook or 
crook, he managed to get away from the house 
without creating suspicion, about three times a 
week. He decided in the course of time that 
the newspaper pretext was being overdone, so 
he and Florence joined a social organization 
that met every Wednesday night. On Satur- 
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day nights he would telephone his wife he had 
a ticket given to him for some theater, and on 
Monday nights he had to return either to his 
place of business to finish up some very impor- 
tant work, or go to the newspaper composing- 
room in order to make some radical changes in 
the announcement that would appear in the 
paper the following day. 

He always kissed his wife and boys a fond 
good-by whenever he left the house. "Please 
don't stay away late," she would invariably 
plead to him, "for you know how lonesome I 
am, and how nervous I become at night, when 
you're not here." 

He assured her always that he would return 
just as soon as he could, but that he did not 
see how he could possibly get back before half- 
past eleven or twelve o'clock. Oh I the cruel 
tragic mockery of a dual existence I Whenever 
he bade her good-by he felt like a Jekyll and 
Hyde, and he realized then how true was her 
term to their elder boy respecting his dual per- 
sonality, and he pitied her from the bottom of 
his heart. And yet he longed for the presence 
of his Florence, to hold her in his arms and tell 
her again and again how much he loved her. 
As he implanted 9. Jqs§ upon the lips of his 
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wife he seemed to see before him a vision of his 
Florence, He could distinctly discern everjj 
feature of her expressive face, her low brow 
with the wealth of black hair, the long eye- 
lashes and the perfect oval f ace. With strange 
pertinacity, her features were ever before him. 
In the morning, as soon as he opened his eyes, 
he thought of her, and the very last thing at 
night the same memory remained with him. 
As the door closed upon his home, whenever he 
left it, a feeling of great solitude and sadness 
seemed to overcome him, but this was immedi- 
ately dissipated as soon as he came into "the 
presence of his beloved one. His conscience 
was worrying him, for he knew that he was 
doing wrong ; and yet at the same time he felt, 
in the chaotic bewilderment of his brain, that 
he was not committing a sin, for in the presence 
of one an inexpressible charm of gladness per- 
meated his very soul, while with the other the 
gloom of sadness overtook him. The singular 
attraction that drew him to the one, and with- 
drew him from the other, was one of those inde- 
finable problems of life that cannot be clearly; 
understood. Of this he was absolutely certain : 
that Florence loved him with all the freshness 
of her honest heart and all the fervor of her 
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pure soul, as he nerer was loved before; while 
his wife loved him as the ordinary wife loves the 
ordinary husband— a sort of force-of-habit 
love — a second-nature love, with little warmth 
and less ardor. Human nature is alike the 
world over, and nothing takes so firm a hold 
upon a man's or woman's heart as the con- 
sciousness they are loved by the one they love. 
"Do you know, Florence," he said to her 
one day, "life is incomplete without love. I 
now realize that something all these years has 
been lacking in my life. I have a goodly por- 
tion of the world's good things ; I have health, 
a fairly satisfying income, a wife and two chil- 
dren. But I am not happy ; there is a vacuity in 
my life because of lack of love. She's not com- 
rade, companion, chum to me ; and even though 
she would deign to act that part, I could not 
accept it, because she is not fitted for it. That 
spiritual element of sublimely mutual love is 
missing. You might say to me that love is 
blind, and that love makes fools of men and 
women; and yet, Florence, I am not differently 
constituted from any other man or woman of 
normal senses. Aspasia, history tells us, in- 
spired Pericles to think and act. Madame de 
Stael, Sarah Wedgwood, Susanna Wesley, 
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Elizabeth Barret — all those great women of 
the world loved and were loved, and inspired 
their companions mentally, morally and spiri- 
tually. She can lend me no inspiration whatso- 
ever; in her presence I cannot find joyous com- 
panionship. I am like one semi-atrophied. 
I am not a dreamer, light-headed or light- 
hearted. I am not fickle nor fanciful; neither 
am I saint nor ascetic; and woman has never 
been to me a consuming lure. It is a blessing 
to a man of temperament and intelligence if 
in his wife's mind he can see his own thoughts 
enlarged and magnified, just as through a tele- 
scope we can see the stars brilliantly enlarged. 
One mind acts upon the other where there is 
a community of interests based upon true love, 
where there is a common bond of sympathy il- 
lumined by love and ballasted by broad-mind- 
edness and judgment. 

"The desire for friendship, you know, Flor- 
ence, dear, is strong in every human heart. 
We crave the companionship of those who can 
understand, who comprehend our hopes, and, 
as one of our sages said, the desire for sym- 
pathy lies deep in every soul — the sympathy 
that means understanding. We reach the di- 
vine through some one; and by dividing our 
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joy with this one, we double it, and come in 
touch with the universal. The sky is never so 
blue, the birds never sing so blithely, our ac- 
quaintances are never so gracious, as when we 
are filled with love for some one. Isn't that 
beautifully expressed, Florence? 

"It was Fra Elbertus who spoke thus. And, 
in his famous essay on Friendship, he says: 
'The lover idealizes and clothes the beloved 
with virtues that only exist in his imagination. 
The beloved is consciously or unconsciously 
aware of this, and endeavors to fulfil the high 
ideal; and in the contemplation of the tran- 
scendent qualities that his mind has created, the 
lover is raised to heights otherwise impossible. 
The memory of sweet companionship once 
fully possessed, and snapped by fate at its su- 
premest moment, can never die from out the 
heart. All other troubles are swallowed up in 
this ; and if the individual is of too stern a fiber 
to be completely crushed into the dust, Time 
will come bearing healing, and the memory of 
that once ideal condition will chant in the heart 
a perpetual eucharist.' Isn't that all true, 
Florence? Some day I will read that beautiful 
essay to you. One of his most sublime expres- 
sions is : 'The memory of a great love lives en- 
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shrined in undying amber; it affords a ballast 
against all the storms that blow; and although 
it lends an unutterable sadness, it imparts an 
unspeakable peace/ And another is: 'The 
beauty with which love adores its object be- 
comes the possession of the one who loves/ 
These thoughts have all been voiced before, 
darling; but one never tires of hearing them 
again and again, for they touch the very ful- 
crum of human life, and life without them is 
nothing at all. 

"And has it ever occurred to you, Florence, 
dear, that there are many kinds of marriages in 
this world, but only one that is right, and that 
is the marriage that grows out of genuine love 
and sincere affection? That has been said and 
reiterated thousands of times, Florence; and 
how true does it ring! All other marriages, 
with very, very few exceptions, are hollow 
mockeries; the beginning of hate and hypoc- 
ricy, and disease and death. From the union 
of love, good, kind, noble, loving children 
are produced; but from that amalgamation 
wherein there is no love, what do we get but 
the spirit of vanity, the spirit of greed, the 
spirit of everything but that divine spark of 
love? And how true the words of one of our 
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eminent reverends, who said : 'If from this day 
forth every child born into the world could be 
the child of love, what a sudden and radical 
transformation of humanity we should see! 
What deformities — physical, mental and moral 
— would disappear, and how universally fair 
and beautiful would our world become V " 

"Yes, Charles, that is true, very true; and 
it is beautifully voiced." Her face shone se- 
renely as she spoke; the highest expression of 
happiness illumined her features ; her eyes were 
fairly dazzling with joyous fervor. "And yet, 
Charles, I cannot tell the world of the love I 
bear for you. I am so happy ; and yet, I am 
forlorn and sad. I am like a pearl buried in 
its shell in the depths of the sea. At times 
my happiness reaches the very realization of 
a poet's dreams ; and then at other times again, 
I am the loneliest, the unhappiest creature 
on the face of the earth. In the very midst 
of intoxicating happiness I pull myself 
together and realize that, after all, you belong 
to another. I am afraid, Charles, dearest, I 
will have to pay dearly for all this some day," 
she remarked with dismay, "for the perils of 
such a course as I am pursuing are clearly and 
vividly painted before my eyes." 



CHAPTER XV 

Whenever he left his home he felt that it 
would be far better for all concerned if he told 
Florence that he must yield to the law of duty, 
and sacrifice his love for her on the altar of 
the duty he owed his family. He knew that 
she would consent were he to speak to her in 
that fashion, but, at the same time, he knew 
that it would break her heart. His soul and 
conscience were at war, tugging and tearing 
him to shreds. When he saw Florence all his 
resolutions tottered and fell to pieces. One 
night as he left her he said : 

"Florence, don't you think me a peculiar 
man — rather a strange being — to love you so 
intensely when I have a wife and two boys at 
homer 

"Strange?" she remarked — "strange?" and 
a peculiar sense of interrogation rang in her 
voice. "I cannot see anything strange in you, 
Charles. You are human and full of honor 
and sincerity. You are so far above the aver- 
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age man in everything. I often prayed to 
God that he would bring into my life some 
one just like you, and God has answered my 
prayers. You are the ideal of my dreams. To 
me you are the greatest, the best, the noblest 
man in all the world, and I am not entirely 
blinded by my overpowering love for you when 
I say that. Oh! you are such a good man, 
Charles, I don't see how anybody can fail to 
love you." 

By chance one day he ran into her married 
sister, to whom she just happened at the time 
to be talking about her sweetheart. "Here he 
is," she muttered under her breath as he camel 
along; "I will introduce you to him." She 
afterward told him that she could not help be- 
ing imprudent, and hoped he did not think 
hard of her. "I just wanted her to see what a 
splendid man I had chosen as my sweetheart," 
she said in a spirit of innocent, joyous pride. 
"And, Charles, do you know, she thinks you're 
simply grand. At first she would not credit 
my words ; but when I insisted that I was tell- 
ing her the gospel truth, she just couldn't help 
from hugging me, remarking: 'Well, kid, 
vou're lucky after all to get such a fine fel- 
low/ " 
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Little did Florence dream, however, at that 
time, the indiscreetness of her act. For the 
moment she did not realize that her mother and 
other sisters and brother would naturally, in 
the course of time, want to meet and know the 
man with whom she was keeping company, 
upon whom she had set her heart. If she did 
not bring him to her home they would grow 
curious and wonder why. The first, second, 
third and maybe the fourth excuse would seem 
plausible, but to continually plead some sub- 
terfuge must in the course of time create doubt 
and suspicion in the minds of every member 
of her family. If she did not bring him to her 
home it would mean in the eyes of her mother 
that either he was going with her for no honor- 
able purpose or there was some great secret 
in his life which it was her duty to lay bare. 
And now the web was beginning to entangle 
them. Every cause has an effect, and every 
effect has a cause. Her mother, poor soul, had 
had many sorrows in her life, and now to add 
this tragedy to those of the past would surely 
mean the death of her. 

Florence did not realize the dilemma in which 
she had placed both herself and him. Several 
days after he had been introduced to the sister 
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he said: "Suppose your people should per- 
chance find out that I am a married man, think 
of the horrible situation in which you would 
be placed. And suppose some of your friends 
who are acquainted with me should hear 
through some chance that I am married, 
imagine the compromising and embarrassing 
position in which both of us would be situated. 
I am sorry, very sorry indeed, Florence, that 
you have exposed to the world the fact that 
we are keeping company. Your most inti- 
mate friends know it, your sister knows it, and 
no doubt by this time every member of your 
family is cognizant of the fact. You see, Flor- 
ence, the psychological time to tell everybody 
that you are mine, in spirit and body and soul, 
has not as yet arrived. Things of this sort 
require a great deal of time for full and proper 
development. Now we are compelled, by rea- 
son of our position, to be more discreet than 
ever. We cannot be seen together on the 
street for fear of running into some one that 
may know both of us. We do not want to cre- 
ate a scandal, do we, sweetheart — at least, not 
at the present time? You do not want the 
world to point its finger at you in scorn and 
derision as the co-respondent in a divorce suit?" 
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As he spoke these words he saw nothing but 
sweet sadness in Florence's face, and took cour- 
age from the fact that it was meek and sub- 
missive, that she was willing to yield to any- 
thing he suggested which would promote their 
welfare and happiness. Her love for him was 
far more spiritual than earthly; it was not 
merely an infatuation of the senses; but yet, 
in her temperament there seemed to reign 
something of the romanticist. 

"What would you have me do, Charles?" 
she said presently. "Would you suggest that 
I tell my friends and my people that we have 
quarreled, and that everything is at an end be- 
tween us?" 

His reply to her showed the inadvisability of 
such an attitude, for he pointed out clearly to 
her that at some time or other they would be 
seen together. "The world is very small, after 
all, and just when you least expect it you may 
come across the very person you did not want 
or care to meet." 

"Charles, I do not care who sees us together, 
if you do not; but if you prefer that we hide 
our love under the canopy of the heavens, I 
am willing to abide by whatever .you think 
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best." She kissed him affectionately as she 
spoke the words. 

As time wore on, a feeling of depression and 
discomfort seem to permeate his being. Flor- 
ence noticed it, as she was a very keen observer, 
and at times would entreatingly comment upon 
it. He always put her off with some light ex- 
cuse — either he was not feeling exactly right 
or he had had words at home, or something 
equally plausible. Was he tiring of her? It 
could not be that, for the sincerity of his love 
and affection and the intenseness of his actions 
refuted that idea. But he was surely suffering 
some great mental anguish, and she knew that 
there was nothing more horrible than to suffer 
passively. Could it be that he was at last real- 
izing that the road upon which he was traveling 
was leading to certain ignominy and disgrace? 
Was the better part of his nature, his reason, 
his common sense, at last asserting itself? Per- 
haps he realized that he could not set himself to 
the task of divorcing his wife, for, after all, she 
was good to him, and an ideal, loving mother 
to his boys. Something terrible was burden- 
ing his mind and heart. He was not as buoyant 
and happy, even in her presence, as he used to 
be, and seldom now rang forth those merry 
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peals of happy laughter that used to burst with 
the spontaneity and effervescence of the gayest 
spirit. 

Were they regrets and remorse that were en- 
tering his soul, and gnawing away the very life 
and substance of his heart? When he raised 
his eyes to her, he always found that she was 
steadily observant of him, as if she realized 
more and more that something dreadful was 
preying upon his mind. Perhaps she had fol- 
lowed the current of his thoughts, and had 
looked into the very inner workings of his brain 
as the X-ray penetrates the body. But with 
the sweetness of her voice and the soulfulness 
of her words— with her own tranquility— she 
seemed to calm his agitation. With the uner- 
ring instinct of her noble heart, she would 
touch the chords of his life so softly and so har- 
moniously that he felt to cast her aside now 
would be the meanest act that any man had 
ever committed. His love for her seemed to 
increase in the same ratio that the spirit of 
morbidness overtook him. The more sorrow- 
ful he became, the deeper and more intense 
grew his love. And the better he loved her, 
the more it behooved him never to give her up, 
for she seemed to shine like a star above him, 
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ever brighter and ever higher. Hers was 
the patience of a saint, the devotion and 
fidelity of an angel, the love of the purest 
soul of heaven. And yet, at times he be- 
lieved that his love for Florence was nothing 
but a peculiar development of monomania, 
and he felt that he had become afflicted with 
that form of mental alienation known to the 
medical world as impulsive automatism. For 
hours he would sit and hold his head in his 
hands, thinking only of her, and then would 
jump up in a startle and repeat over and over 
again, aloud: "I love her; I love her." Her 
presence percolated through every nook and 
cranny of his mind — seemed to have taken 
complete possession of him. Her face loomed 
before him night and day, and a peculiar sense 
of fear, as if he were going to lose her, would 
come over him. 

His sadness pained her beyond expression, 
and she was always laboring in secret under 
this distress. Her intuition divined the nature 
of the battle that was raging within him: it was 
a battle between love and duty. 

"Charles," she said at one time, "please do 
tell me what is troubling your heart. I will 
not be angry with you, sweetheart, no matter 
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how much it may pain me. It will be a relief 
to you to unburden yourself. No matter what 
may come I always will love you; I am so 
bound to you that there is no name for the af- 
fection of my heart. All my life long I shall 
look up to you as the best man that ever lived, 
and I shall ever be guided by the goodness of 
your heart and the honor of your soul. What- 
ever betides, whatever new ties you may form, 
whatever changes may come between us, I shall 
always love you as I do now, and shall always 
see your face before me, reflecting the embodi- 
ment of all that is noble and pure." 

"Can you be so faithfully affectionate against 
all discouragement," he asked her. 

"Only when I cease to live, when the grave 
covers my body, will I cease to love you, 
Charles," was her reply. "No matter how or 
why you may change in your affections for 
me, my feelings toward you will never change. 
To you I pledge my all, though it be of little 
worth ; and when you die out of my life, never 
again will I care to look upon another man's 
face. I will be satisfied then to live the life of 
the most abject recluse." A distressful shadow 
crossed her countenance when those words were 
spoken. 
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He tried to speak, but his voice faltered, his 
tears fell upon her forehead, and, stooping, he 
kissed her lips softly, reverently, as if he real- 
ized the presence of something sacred. He ten- 
derly embraced her. There was no need for 
him to tell her again that he loved her. She 
understood. She could tell from the way in 
which the bosom to which she clung so confid- 
ingly, rose and fell, from the way in which the 
tips of his fingers caressed her hair, that she 
was beloved by him intensely, heart and soul. 
She wished for nothing more, for did she not 
possess everything now? Was he not all the 
world to her? A feeling of stirring emotion 
shattered his very soul as he again embraced 
this young life, which had surrendered itself to 
him, and then he wept as he had never done be- 
fore. 



CHAPTER XVI 

He was closer to her now than ever before, 
she felt, and she gazed at him with an anguish 
too deep for tears in her eyes — she clung to 
him with all the fervency of a woman whom 
joy, sadness or emotion brings closer to the one 
she loves. No matter what was troubling him, 
she felt sure it would not be the means of sepa- 
rating them now. It must not. 

The days passed on, and yet he felt oppressed 
and troubled by various strange thoughts; he 
realized that his horizon was getting narrower 
and narrower, and the query ever arose in his 
head : "What have you gained, what have you 
gained?" He tried to chase the thoughts away 
— impossible. They remained in his brain as 
the vision of the ghost remained in the brain of 
Hamlet. His thoughts were often sad, and at 
times they were tinged with bitterness-not to- 
ward her, but toward himself. There came 
upon him, more and more, moments of de- 
spondency, for to continue in this strain meant 
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a world of trickery and deception and a lif e of 
assignations. The tragedy undermined him 
like a cancer gnawing away at his very vitals ; 
his hair was turning gray at the sides and in 
front, and when he awoke in the morning his 
face had a waxen hue; there were great bags 
under his eyes, and he felt limpid, wornout and 
tired. He realized that his entire constitution, 
physically and mentally, was passing through 
a crisis. His doctor told him that he must 
stop worrying-that unless he cleared his brain 
of that which was wearing it away, he would 
collapse and go into nervous prostration. The 
surgeon cuts deep into the cause and eradicates 
it. He knew the only way to put his mind and 
soul at peace was to give her up ; and yet, how 
could he do it, for did he not love her better 
than any other being on earth? Was not their 
love a paramount claim that transcended every 
other consideration? But this living the life of 
two he could not tolerate much longer; it was 
wasting him away — one being seemed to mock 
and rail at the other — until he was ready to 
collapse utterly. 

The conflict that was going on within him 
was the same that has burdened the souls of 
men since time immemorial; it was the same 
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old formidable struggle of which the world has 
witnessed so many phases, which has encom- 
passed man in every stage of life, from the 
crowned heads of monarchies down to the or- 
dinary layman. His conscience was smiting 
him, clasping him in an iron embrace, endeavor- 
ing to lead him into the straight, narrow path 
— to show him the aureole of light. He felt 
that her knee was set firmly, inexorably upon 
his breast, holding him down by sheer force of 
strength. It was a dreadful combat: one side 
dragging him deeper in the mire ; the other en- 
deavoring to get the upper hand, striving to 
uplift him — and then the very next moment he 
would be overthrown by it again. It was a 
conflict between the good and the bad. In his 
ear there kept ringing the words: "Wretch! — 
scoundrel!" — and his refractory thoughts rat- 
tled convulsively in his throat, choking him, 
parching him under the cry of "Duty — duty — 
duty!" It was a lamentable existence, with 
bleeding heart and bruised soul, and broken 
mind and shattered nerves; it was despair in 
its most excruciating form; it was a fight 
against the will of God. He had reached the 
cross-roads — which way should he turn? He 
had now come to the supreme crossing of good 
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and evil: the one road leading to the satisfying 
of his love — passion-tempting, alarming — the 
other leading to peace of mind and soul. Which 
was he to take? The one meant, perhaps, the 
penalty of dire disaster and disgrace ; the other, 
happy, smiling countenances, comfort and joy. 
It was a hard problem to solve, with its scales 
of good and evil; and it burned pitilessly into 
his mind, like the pruning of it with red-hot 
metal. Two women held their supplicating 
arms to him. To which should he go? One 
proffered the lure of love; the other, the sun- 
light of peace. 

Thus was he wrangled and wrenched, thus 
the tempest raged within him, thus fought he 
internally — now against his will, now against 
his conviction. Shall it be light or darkness? 
Which door shall he enter? Once into the door 
of darkness — all is lost, mayhap, but the sa- 
tiety of love ; once into the door of light — hope, 
hope, hope. He sank prostrate beneath the 
enormity of fate. 

At times he felt as if one-half of his body 
were paralyzed. At night and day his brain 
was in a whirl. He could not sleep ; and when 
he did sleep, it was only a feverish lull dis- 
turbed by dreams and nightmares. One night 
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he woke up with a terrible start, and a dreadful 
fear clutched at his heart. What if it should 
be true! He dreamed he saw her laboring 
away sweetly and industriously on a pile of 
baby's clothes, and that he also saw a spare 
room fitted up as a nursery, A white crib, with 
its tiny hand-embroidered pillow and soft down 
covers, stood in the corner, and there was a 
dressing-table covered with dainty pink-and- 
white things — powder-boxes and swan's-down 
puffs and tiny combs and brushes, "Coming 
events cast their shadows before." What if it 
were not merely an illusion of a fevered sub- 
conscious brain, but the bitter reality, then 
would it not prove an almost insurmountable 
barrier in his material progress and welfare? 
The following day, at luncheon, he told Flor- 
ence of his dream — how he saw her kneeling at 
a crib and looking pathetically upon a tiny 
little face, with her eyes full of mother-love; 
and how she clung to him as if her very life de- 
pended entirely upon his actions, and how she 
had asked him a thousand questions that might 
contribute to her comfort and peace of mind, 
for she felt that it was not only her welfare that 
was to be considered now, but the welfare of 
something dear to them both — their child. And 
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then he told her how in his dream, so vividly, 
so clearly, he saw her arise, take the little one 
of the crib, place it in his arms and cry out: 
"You see, Charles, God is good to me — God is 
merciful. He has given this child to me as a 
proof to you of the great love which I bear in 
my heart for you. I now believe in that mystic 
law which gives the woman to the man who 
loves her most. I am now yours before all the 
world and before Almighty God; the eternal 
commandment of the Creator must be fulfilled. 
Nothing shall come between us ; this is the be- 
ginning of a new life, and we shall both always 
be happy/ My! how realistic it all was, Flor- 
ence. 

She did not answer; but a strange light 
loomed up in her eyes — they seemed to grow 
misty and vacant, like those of a corpse — she 
was as pale as death, and every now and then 
she ran her tongue over her lips, which were 
dry and parched and feverish. Her features 
seemed to be benumbed by some awful calam- 
ity, and from her lips there came a peculiar 
hissing sound, as if it was the last echo of sob- 
bing despair. At length she spoke, softly, 
slowly, "Suppose your dream should come 
true. It will be as God ordains." 
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looked at her in astonishment, in amaze- 
ment, in pity. 

"You will not desert me now, Charles," she 
cried — "will you?" 

His heart quaked with terror; there was 
something within him that, while drawing him 
closer to her, protested desperately, and he 
was afraid of the voice which said, "No." The 
pressure of his hands, however, was sufficient 
assurance to her that he would be with her, 
heart and soul, whatever might befall. 

About a week later he told her that he had 
made all arrangements at a private sanitarium. 
It was necessary for her to tell her mother that 
she was going away for a little while. It would 
all be over in a few days, he assured her, and 
then she would be as well as she ever was. 

"But, oh! Charles, think of the terrible sin; 
and oh! my God! to take that from me for 
which I would be only too glad to give my life. 
If I were yours in the eyes of the Eternal, how 
happy I would be now! But since it must be, 
it must be. Your honor is at stake — and mine, 
also. We must guard our reputations, for, 
after all, that is all we have at the present time. 
Solomon was wise when he said, 'A good name 
is better than riches/ " 
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The doctor assured him that everything had 
gone off all right, and that she was doing as 
well as could be expected. It was too bad, 
he said, that she had let it go so far; because, 
when taken in the early stages, there was no 
danger at all; while, after it had passed the 
second month, there was always more or less 
danger attached to the operation. What they 
feared most, he said, was peritonitis and hemor- 
rhage. The fever had subsided and her pulse 
was normal, so the doctor said, and of course 
his word had to be accepted as the truth. But 
he would not permit any one to see her yet — 
the crisis had not passed. 

"Suppose she should die — suppose she 
should die! Oh! my God! what would I do?" 
he kept on saying to himself again and again, 
his heart fairly quaking with terror. 

Another day passed, and still he was not 
permitted to see her. The doctor told him that 
she must remain perfectly quiet; the sight of 
him might cause her a shock and bring on a 
hemorrhage. He felt as if he would go mad, 
as if he would lose entire control of his senses. 
He paced up and down his room at night like 
a maniac, thinking of nothing but her, calling 
her name a thousand times. "Oh, Florence, 
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do not die! I pray to God to let you live." 
At times he imagined he heard her voice call- 
ing to him, and then again he could almost 
swear that he heard her moans. For three 
nights he had not slept a wink; his eyes were 
almost bulging from their sockets; his cheeks 
were sunken; his lips were white as if every 
drop of blood in his body had dried up. When- 
ever he closed his eyes he imagined he saw her 
lying in a coffin. He could see her white face 
turned toward the ceiling, her hands upon her 
breast, lighted candles at her head and feet; 
and then again she would open her eyes, look 
at him and smile, as much as to say: "Now I'm 
happy." The sentence of death had been pro- 
nounced upon her — so he thought when his 
eyes opened — the will of the Almighty was 
parting them forever; it was a power so strong 
that nothing could stay it. 

The following day the doctor permitted him 
to see her. Oh! what joy! He felt like a 
prisoner who had been given his liberty. The 
weight had suddenly lifted from his heart, his 
eyes shone bright, he was happy — for she must 
be getting better, thank God ! She had asked 
for him and insisted upon seeing him. She 
smiled at him as he entered the room on tiptoe 
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— that same happy smile that beamed o'er her 
face as he saw her in her coffin — and then, hold- 
ing out her hands, she beckoned to him to come 
to her. He placed his head upon her breast. 

"My beloved — the soul of my life — I'm 
happy you are here. Your presence will 
quickly restore me to health. In a few days 
more I'll be better. I was so afraid, Charles, 
that I was going to die and leave you. That 
is what continually preyed upon my mind. 
But 'The Almighty' has been so good to us. 
You must go to the temple of God and send 
up a prayer. You will, won't you?" 

He nodded his head in assent. For a long 
time they held each other's hands and looked 
into each other's eyes. She was somewhat thin- 
ner and paler; but, after all, she did not look 
very badly. 

Just before he made ready to go, she said to 
him in a sweet, innocent, supplicating tone: 
"Charles, have I committed a sin? Am I a 
bad woman?" 

He assured her that she was as good as any 
woman in the world. 

"Charles, darling, I am not immoral, am I? 
I cannot be called a bad woman, because my 
love for you inspires me with the most lofty; 
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aspirations. I feel myself ennobled, exalted, 
because I love you, and because you are so 
good and noble, I feel that I am a better 
woman to-day than I ever was before ; and yet 
when I think of her, then I realize the great 
wrong I am doing. But I love you, sweet- 
heart — the God of Love has entered our lives 
and made us happy. My darling one," she 
whispered in his ear, "God is good to us; He 
has ordained that we should live for each other ; 
He has meant you for me, and me for you. 
We must never part — neither in life nor 
death." 

When he kissed her good-by there was joy 
in their hearts such as they had never before 
felt — the joy that comes only to those who love 
as they did. 

In a few weeks she grew well ancf strong, 
and then one day she said to him : 

"Charles, there is one little favor I want to 
ask of you. I deem it a little favor; and yet, 
it is not a small thing, after all." 

"Any favor within my power that I can 
grant, my dearest, you know I shall be only 
too happy to do so," he replied. 

"Do you know what day to-morrow will be, 
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that it is the most important day; on our re- 
ligious calendar?" 

He confessed to ignorance of the matter. 

"To-morrow will recur the anniversary of 
the most solemn and holy day of the year, ac- 
cording to our religious faith. It is a day that 
calls for fasting and prayer, the day on which 
we atone for our sins; and our family has al- 
ways observed it faithfully. I want to request 
of you to remain away from business and ab- 
stain from food throughout the entire day. 
You know we have so much to pray for and 
atone for and to be thankful for; and it is as 
little as we can do, to consecrate this day to 
God. Will you do me that favor?" 

"It shall be as you request," he replied. "I 
will not let a drop of water or a morsel of food 
pass my lips from sundown to-night until sun- 
down to-morrow night. It is as little as I can 
do, Florence, to show my great love for you." 

And so, on the following day, about two 
o'clock, they met at the doors of the temple of 
worship. They entered the holy house, and for 
three hours sat in reverent prayer, holding each 
other's hands, giving themselves up entirely to 
God, asking for His forgiveness for any sins 
which they might have committed. In all that 
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time they spoke not a word to each other, 
simply drinking in the wonderful influence of 
the holy place, permitting their sense of spiri- 
tual feeling to completely possess them, but 
closely following the readings of the minister. 
When the services were over, a few minutes 
before sundown, they strolled toward the Park, 
which was only a short distance from the tem- 
ple; and there, while the last rays of the sun 
were dying in the golden west, they told each 
other in hushed tones, as if they feared they 
might be overheard, of the strange feeling that 
had taken possession of them — as if God him- 
self had spoken — of the heaviness in their 
hearts. 

"And yet, Charles," she said, "on this Day 
of Atonement I can say, as I have said before 
a thousand times, in the eyes of God I have 
committed no wrong. But deep down in my 
heart I ask of Him: 'Blot out my sin, if I have 
committed any; and in Thy grace open to me 
t Thy gates.' A moment ago I felt sad; but 
now I feel better, infinitely purer, than I have 
felt for months past, more strongly attached 
to you than ever before. And I realize, too, 
more than ever, what an intensity of feeling 
there must exist in every being that truly loves 
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— how immeasurably happy they should al- 
ways be — and that there is little danger of life 
becoming to them a desert or a barren wilder- 
ness, if they live with the one they love, for the 
ceaseless, bubbling, live springs of love are 
ever on the go, furnishing vigorously new 
motive power each and every day. Yes ; I am 
happy, Charles — oh! so happy!" And her 
words, to him, presented the richest form of 
compensation; for that is all that he, too, 
prayed for— her happiness, her love. That in 
itself was life to him. 



CHAPTER XVII 

"Mother, there's something peculiarly 
strange about Florence and her association 
with Charles," remarked Florence's married 
sister one evening, after the supper table had 
been cleared. "She has been keeping company 
with him now close on to a year — think of it — 
and not a single member of the family, except- 
ing myself, has seen him. And, of course, I 
would not have seen him either had I not just 
by the merest chance run into him. She goes 
out with him three nights of the week, always 
meeting him somewhere on the outside, and 
whenever you or I comment upon it, she passes 
it off with some evasive reply. There is some 
secret in connection with their association, and 
the sooner we learn it the better for us, I am 
sure." 

"Oh, nonsense, Paula. I cannot agree with 
you," replied the mother, in quivering tones, 
and an expression of sadness on her face re- 
vealed the uneasiness under which she was 
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laboring. "Florence is old enough to take 
good care of herself, and she has never com- 
mitted a wrong act in all her life. You know 
she is the best-hearted, most conscientious, 
most lovable girl that ever lived. I have all 
the faith in the world in her, and could trust 
her anywhere with anybody." 

"Yes, mother, I agree with you on all that; 
but when a man enters into the life of a woman, 
it changes her completely, particularly if she 
loves him, and if he is a strong-willed man of 
out-of-the-rordinary temperament and magnet- 
ism. Woman, as a rule, is weak in the hands 
of man; she is like a piece of putty or clay, 
that can be manipulated and shaped according 
to his whims and desires. All that he need do 
is to love her, or profess it, and be kind and 
good to her; then she is ready to yield, ready 
to be moulded into any form that he sees fit to 
mould her. And Florence is no exception to 
the rule. Ever since Mother Eve came upon 
this earth, woman has been weaker than man; 
she has either tempted him or yielded to him." 

"Paula, all that you say is true, very true; 
but I cannot reconcile myself to the thought 
that Florence could step beyond the boundary 
of propriety, or forget her womanliness, or 
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allow her pride to sink for one solitary moment. 
She is a girl far above the average, you know, 
in good common-sense ; a girl with will and de- 
termination ; a girl that will not allow herself to 
be unduly influenced by a man, no matter who 
he may be, no matter what position he may 
hold, or how wealthy he may be." 

"That's your idea, mother. You're no dif- 
ferent from any other mother; they're all more 
or less alike. They all believe that their chil- 
dren are the best that walk upon the earth, that 
they won't do any wrong, that they exercise 
common-sense judgment upon everything — in 
short, that they are as near perfect as humanity 
can be. A mother is the last person in the 
world to see the faults of her children or be- 
lieve in their shortcomings." 

"Now, don't be hard, Paula." 

"I am not hard, mother; but I want to open 
your eyes to the realization that something is 
wrong with Florence. Have you been notic- 
ing the hour of night she has been getting home 
here of late — twelve o'clock and later? And do 
you know that she comes home alone — that he 
does not bring her to the door, as it is custom- 
ary for a man to do? Can you make me be- 
lieve that that is right — that something is 
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not amiss? Is it respectable for a girl to 
come home alone at twelve o'clock at night? 
Have you ever seen him, mother? No, you 
haven't the remotest idea what he looks like, 
or what sort of man he may be. He's a fine- 
looking fellow, of about thirty-two or thirty- 
three years of age — a man of intelligent, ex- 
pressive countenance. He's a man you could 
love, mother; a man that would uplift our so- 
cial position; a man of splendid education — 
and one that would enhance the good standing 
of our family, as far as his personality is con- 
cerned. If his character is all right — and I am 
quite sure it is, for he holds a very responsible 
position — I would call him a good catch for 
Florence. He is a trifle below the average in 
height, possessing a well-bred air which comes 
of good breeding and good education. His 
face is attractively refined and gentle ; his com- 
plexion clear, though colorless. His broad, 
smooth forehead, framed under thick dark- 
brown hair, denotes a natural intelligence in 
keeping with the bright expression of his face. 
In his eyes there lurks a dreamy look sug- 
gestive at once of sadness, and yet they are 
bright and clear. It is withal a clean-cut, open 
countenance, full of manliness, but framed hy 
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a tone of modesty that imparts refinement and 
dignity. His chin is strong, suggesting noble- 
ness of character and determination. He is a 
man, mother, far above the commonplace; a 
man that would attract attention from among 
a thousand, by reason of a certain individuality 
and distinctiveness of personality. But take 
it from me, mother, that something is wrong. 
There's a skeleton in the closet, and I'm going 
to unearth it, for her attitude is involved in an 
atmosphere of mystery that permits of every 
possible hypothesis." 

She brought her hand down hard upon the 
table, and a look of determination upon her 
face told that she meant to go to any extreme 
to find out the secret. 

"Have you ever noticed, mother, how she 
sighs and drops her eyes every time either you 
or I speak to her of Charles' intentions? — 
that is, if Charles has actually proposed to her. 
'You're anxious to marry me off, ain't you? 
You want to see how quickly you can get rid 
of me, don't you?' and other remarks of that 
ilk, would be her response. You weren't 
present, mother, but on one occasion I had a 
good heart-to-heart talk with her. I told her 
that she ought to be one of the happiest girls 
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in all the world in getting as fine a fellow as 
Charles — that he was a man that she could look 
up to and feel proud of, a man that could al- 
ways provide well for her. Her only reply 
was a deep-drawn sigh that seemed to spring 
from the very depths of her heart, and she wept 
as if her heart would break. She bade me leave 
her alone. After that, mother, I very rarely 
spoke to her of Charles. She loves him dis- 
tractedly, mother, and I believe he loves her 
too; but there is some awful secret between 
them that serves as a barrier to their marriage." 

The poor mother sat in mute despair, bewil- 
dered — she could not speak. Every now and 
then she would shake her head as much as to 
say: "How can I believe ill of my poor girl? 
She is the dearest, sweetest daughter in all the 
world. I am sure there can be no wrong in any 
of her actions." She unconsciously closed her 
eyes and ran her hands over her head as if to 
soothe her troubled brow; her thoughts traveled 
swiftly to her little girl when she was young 
in years; and melancholy memories of her dear 
departed husband brought a tear to her eyes 
and a slight cloud to the face that for many 
days had been singularly bright and animated. 

"Every Sunday morning she meets him in 
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the Park," continued Paula, "and does not re- 
turn until one o'clock. Why does he not call 
upon her here?" 

"Because," answered the mother, "because 
she feels ashamed of the street we live in. She 
says he is so well-bred, and that he lives on the 
West Side with his married sister, in a high- 
class apartment, in a fashionable neighbor- 
hood. You know how proud Florence is, 
Paula. It grieves her, no doubt, to think that 
some day she must bring him to her flat in the 
slums of Harlem, as she has more than once 
expressed it. Beyond that, Paula, I can see 
no reason why she has not brought him here. 
She may feel that when he sees how poorly we 
live, he may look with disdain upon her and 
give her up. Oh, Paula, I am sure you wrong 
Florence immeasurably in thinking that some 
wrong in connection with her and Charles pre- 
vents her from bringing him to our abode. I 
do not think you have a right to mistrust her ; 
and the more I think of it, the more I become 
not only annoyed and harassed, but actually 
offended at you, to think you would harbor any 
mistrust toward Florence. Your reasoning 
and feeling, Paula, might be based upon the 
sisterly interest and affection you feel for your 
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sister, but I am sure your calculations are en- 
tirely wrong." 

"Perhaps so — well see," was Paula's only 
reply to this, and an uplift of the eyebrows told 
more that she could have said in legions of 
words. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

About two weeks later, Florence and 
Charles were walking through the Park one 
evening when they were suddenly overtaken by 
a terrible thunder-storm. The day had been 
exceedingly warm and oppressive, the humid- 
ity in the air almost stifling the livelong day. 
Everybody wished for rain, and prayers went 
up from many and many a mother's heart cry- 
ing for rain for the comfort of her child. 
About nine o'clock a hot wind arose which 
smothered everything in great clouds of dust. 
Everybody, as quick as their feet could carry 
them, ran for shelter. The Park at once was 
filled with loud crashes of falling limbs of trees, 
and the swaying of the thousands of branches 
made the most mournful sounds, as if an army 
of people were crying in agonizing terror. 
The lightning was fiercely sharp, fairly tearing 
open the skies, and the terrific peals of thunder 
rent the heavens, at the same time rocking the 
foundations of mighty structures and shaking 
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every nook and cranny of the earth like an 
earthquake. Every second or two brought 
forth the most brilliant display of electrical 
effects in the heavens that the eyes of man ever 
beheld, and presently the mighty, turbulent 
roar of thunder became incessant. It seemed 
so very close and roared so loud that one 
imagined it rolled on the lower stratum of the 
clouds. It was deafening, it was dreadful. 
The strongest heart could not help but quake 
at such monstrously fantastic carryings-on of 
the elements. The air was charged with elec- 
tricity; the wind rose higher and higher, liter- 
ally tearing trees up by their very roots. At 
last the rain fell — not drops, but long streams, 
wildly gushing as if poured through funnels. 
It was a fearful cloud-burst, and in almost the 
twinkling of an eye the avenues in the Park 
were like seething rivers. At times the wind 
caused the rain to form one massive sheet of 
water, and at other times it whipped the drops 
into a gauze-like spray, obscuring the whole 
view. 

Florence became dreadfully frightened. 
She feared lightning and thunder, for it had a 
peculiar influence over her. They had sought 
shelter in the boathouse. 
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At last the storm abated, the clouds parted, 
the moon shone brightly again, and the stars 
twinkled as merrily as if nothing had happened, 
as if no disturbing elements had broken into 
the serenity of sweet, passive nature. The air 
was fresh and invigorating, putting new spirit 
and life into all mankind. Considerable dev- 
astation had been wrought by the havoc of 
the tempest : big trees were lying about, fences 
were torn down, roofs of houses had been 
blown off, windows were smashed — ruin and 
damage reached almost everywhere. 

"Are you frightened, Florence ?" he asked, 
giving a comforting pressure to her hand. She 
remarked that she was, and the trembling of 
her body plainly showed it. 

"Suppose we go to the hotel, dearest, and lie 
down for a little while. The rest and quiet will 
do you a world of good, and the relaxation will 
make you feel like yourself again within a short 
time." 



«* 
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CHAPTER XIX 

When they emerged from the hotel, it was 
long past midnight. They observed a veiled 
woman standing on the opposite side of the 
street looking toward them. Turning to him, 
she said: 

"Charles, I seem to recognize that party 
across the street; her form seems familiar to 
me; and that black veil over her face means 
that, whoever she may be, she has spied upon 
us. I think it's Paula, my sister. She has 
been determined to find out the secret between 
us, and now all is up. You board this car and 
leave me with her. I know it is her." 

He kissed her good-night, remarking that he 
hated to leave her there alone, that it seemed 
cowardly. 

"Never mind; it's all right. Let come now 
what may, Charles, I am prepared for it." 

No sooner had he entered the car than Paula 
came toward her. She lifted her veil and 
looked at Florence with eyes of fire. For a 
moment neither of them spoke a word. "So 
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this is what it has come to," she finally re- 
marked. "What does this mean? This is how 
you spend your nights with your sweetheart, 
and this is why you never brought him to your 
home. Florence, I would sooner see you dead 
than believe this of you. How could you?" 

The only reply Florence made was : "Let us 
go home, Paula. I will tell you everything 
when we get home." 

Neither of them spoke a word until the 
door of their house was closed upon them. 

"Good God, Florence, what will mother 
say?" Paula uttered in an almost expression- 
less voice, as soon as they entered the hallway. 
"I thought you were a girl of good sense, a 
girl of intelligence and honor. Why, Flor- 
ence, I don't know what to make of you. This 
action of yours fairly dumbfounds me — you, 
above all others; you, so proud and haughty." 
She shook like an aspen leaf as she spoke, and 
her face was as pale as marble. "My head is 
going round; I Inot believe my Ja senses. 
Florence, Florence, what have you done? 
Come tell me all." Her voice softened and 
large streams of tears now rolled down her 
cheeks. "Unhappy child, what have you 
done?" She threw her arms around the neck 
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of her unfortunate sister and kissed her, for- 
getting everything — her sin, her crime, her 
tragedy — remembering only that she was her 
sister, the daughter of her own mother. "Why 
bide anything from me? Come, Florence, 
dear; tell me all. You may confide in me. I 
will advise you — I will assist. Come now, 
Florence, please tell me everything that has 
happened, won't you?" 

"I will tell you everything," she replied in 
tears, her voice trembling, her head hanging 
low. Then she told her the whole story from be- 
ginning to end. She plucked the flower of her 
dream to pieces, petal by petal, laying bare the 
agony and suffering of her heart. And when 
her confession was ended she threw herself into 
her sister's arms, crying: 

"Oh, Paula, for God's sake do not tell our 
darling mother; it will break her heart, it will 
kill her. Paula, you must know how much I 
have suffered and how bitter are the burning 
tears which I shed at this moment. I love him, 
Paula. He is the best, the kindest, the most 
lovable man that ever lived — one man among 
a million. Yes; I knew he was married all 
along. He kept nothing from me; he did not 
deceive me; he told me everything. And so 
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we both lived in hope ; and I still live in hope, 
Paula, dear. If he were released one moment, 
I know he would make me his wife the next. 
I love him sincerely, devotedly, and he is a man 
that is worthy to be loved by the best woman 
on earth, so great are the good qualities I have 
found in him." 

"But what do you both intend doing, Flor- 
ence? What are your plans — what are his?" 

"What can we do, Paula, dear," she replied, 
"but submit to destiny— let things shape their 
own course? I know veiy well tar bitter it is, 
how painful, how unendurable; but then, we 
must make the best of it. You cannot imagine, 
sister, dear, how deeply to the heart I am 
wounded; and yet, it is all my own fault — I 
deserve your contempt, Paula, and the con- 
tempt of all the world; but I swear to you that, 
had you been in my position, you could not 
have done otherwise." 

"I understand you, Florence, and sym- 
pathize with you," was Paula's rejoinder. 
"Never mind, dear; we'll forget all about it, 
as if nothing had ever happened; and as far 
as we are concerned, the world will never be 
one whit the wiser." They kissed each other 
good-night and went to their rooms. 



CHAPTER XX 

The following day it was arranged between 
Paula and Florence that the best plan to adopt 
for the future was to let matters continue to 
take their own course, and to invite Charles to 
the house in order to cast off any further 
suspicion. So when Florence told her mother 
that Charles would dine with them on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, the vivid sparkle in her eyes 
told more than volumes of words that she was 
delighted beyond measure. 

"You know, mother, he is so neat and so par- 
ticular and so well-bred, that we'll have to put 
the apartment in splendid order, touch it up 
here and there with new things ; and above all, 
we'll have to buy new dishes and silver knives, 
forks and spoons. What we have may be all 
right for our own immediate family, but for a 
distinguished guest of honor" (and here she 
smiled all over herself) "such as we must con- 
sider Charles, why, it behooves us to make a 
real good impression — don't you think so, 
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mother, dear?" pinching her face until her eyes 
winced, expressive of her gladsome spirit. 
"Oh! I'm so happy he's coming, mother, so 
you can see with your own eyes what a fine 
fellow he is; and the more you see of him, and 
the longer you know him, the better you'll like 
him. He's a regular darling, mother, dear — 
a man that you will feel proud of." 

So the apartment was put in ship-shape or- 
der; new curtains and new rugs were bought, 
new sofa pillows and mantel scarfs, new dishes 
and bright silverware; every picture was taken 
down and wiped off, the furniture was polished, 
the cut-glass was cleaned until it sparkled like 
diamonds, and everything was done that would 
lend charm and newness to their unpretentious 
abode. 

By Friday night the apartment was in readi- 
ness to receive their guest of honor; but, of 
course, Sunday was the appointed time. Flor- 
ence lit every gas-jet in every room, turned 
the gas on to its fullest in order to see how 
everything loomed up under the glare of the 
bright light. "Now, mother," she remarked, 
"I am not ashamed to have him call. We are 
not rich, nor do we live in luxury; but I can 
truthfully say I am proud of our little home, 
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and if I have none better as long as I live I 
will be perfectly contented." She kissed her 
dear mother tenderly, and just the faintest 
gleam of tears welled up in her eyes. 

By four o'clock Sunday afternoon every- 
body was in a fever of expectancy, awaiting 
the arrival of the honored guest. He had said 
that he would be there some time between four 
and five o'clock, so they expected him any mo- 
ment. Promptly at 4.30 a loud knock was 
heard on the hall door. It was necessary to 
knock, for such a thing as a bell was unknown 
to these houses. They were old-fashioned flat 
houses, more commonly known as tenements, 
that had been built probably fifty years or 
more back, and, accordingly, in no detail were 
they up to the improved order of building reg* 
illations. The street was a typical East Side 
thoroughfare, a veritable cosmopolitan city in 
itself, one of those congested districts in which 
the foreign elements largely predominate: 
Swedes, Scandinavians, Russians, Polish, Ger- 
mans, Italians, and Negroes — but mainly Rus- 
sians. And the children — bless their souls! — 
there seemed to be millions of them, all sorts, 
all sizes, all ages, dirty, begrimed, playing in 
the middle of the street, oblivious to dirt or 
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mud, or to the approach of wagon or automo- 
bile, chasing one another, dancing, laughing, 
screaming — a bedlam of uproar— -the children 
of the Ghetto — the coming generation that 
would grow up to become American citizens- 
educated, enlightened, improved — a joy to 
their parents, an honor to their country. 

As he alighted from the car and looked down 
the street, a feeling of pity overcame him, a 
feeling that seemed to say: "It's a shame that 
she should dwell in such a neighborhood. Oh ! 
would that it were in my power to take her out 
of it at once and transport her to some more 
refined vicinity suited to her nature, and in 
keeping with her refinement and grace I" As 
he entered the lower hall, he noticed there was 
no covering of any description on the floor or 
stairs. It was rather dark, and that musty 
odor inseparable from the cheaper East Side 
dwellings seemed for a moment to choke ffim. 
The upper hall was cleaner than the lower one, 
the floor apparently having been but recently 
scrubbed. 

His first knock at the door evidently had 
not been heard — it was rather a faint knock; 
within a few seconds he repeated it in a some- 
what more vigorous manner. "Come in," was 
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the response; he recognized the voice of Flor- 
ence. He did not go in at once, but slowly 
opened the door and waited for Florence. 
Poor soul, she tried to smile, but it was a 
forced, pitiful smile, that seemed to say: I am 
so happy to welcome you to my little home. 
It is humble, I know, but it is clean; it is the 
best we can afford. Please close your eyes to 
the surroundings, for I am not responsible for 
them; but my home is dear to me, Charles. 
"You are welcome— come in— mother is anx- 
ious to see you." He entered timidly, and be- 
fore he reached the dining-room he could see 
her mother seated beside the table near the win- 
dow. "Mother, here is Charles," she said, 
fairly tugging at his coat-sleeve. The mother 
cordially grasped his hand in both of hers, re- 
marking : "So at last you have come. We have 
heard so much of you that we have all been in 
a fever of suspense to see the man that our 
Florence has selected as her sweetheart." In 
her eyes there sparkled the divine spirit of joy, 
while over her face beamed a smile full of 
motherly love and sublime fervor. The sisters 
and brother all shook his hand and welcomed 
him to their home. They were happy, each and 
every one of them — happy to welcome the f u- 
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ture husband of her whom they all fairly wor- 
shiped, the one particular member of their 
family who was regarded as the criterion of 
all that was noble and good. 

Florence's mother was one of the old school, 
old-fashioned in her ideas and ways, a good old 
soul, with a heart so big and generous that its 
depth knew no bounds. The first thing she did 
was to pour out a glass of wine — a rich red, 
thick wine — and handing it to him, she said, 
"Drink it, my boy, drink it ; I made it myself ; 
it will do you good." She could not speak 
English very well, despite the many years of 
her residence in America, but she managed to 
make herself understood. He drank it, tender- 
ing a toast of health to all the family and hop- 
ing to see them all very, very often. 

During the course of conversation, he took 
in a mental picture of the dining-room and 
parlor, which connected. The dining-room was 
oblong in shape, small, with one window look- 
ing out on the street. In one corner was a 
small, old-fashioned sideboard, on which were 
several pieces of silverware and cut-glass. In 
another corner of the room there stood a ma- 
chine covered up with a fancy table cover. A 
long combination bed and folding couch occu- 
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pied a section of one side of the room, and on 
tiie walls there hung several small pictures. 
The floor was covered with a small-design 
Brussels rug, rather dingy in coloring, which, 
however, imparted warmth and cheer. Six 
cane-bottom chairs and the dining-table com- 
pleted the furnishings of the dining-room. The 
parlor was about double the size of the dining- 
room, large and square, containing two win- 
dows draped with new, largo, fancifully pat- 
terned Nottingham lace curtains. The lounge 
and four chairs were of massive frame, imita- 
tion mahogany, beautifully polished, and the 
backs and seats were covered with a high grade 
of Goeblin brocatelle — they looked like new 
furniture, and evidently had been recently pur- 
chased. The rug almost covered the entire 
floor, and was a high-pile Axmmster, richly 
patterned and colored. On the mantelpiece 
there were several ornaments, and the walls 
were adorned with a number of shadow-boxed 
oil-paintings. The chandeliers in both rooms 
were the very old-fashioned kind— simply a 
perpendicul^prpe with two curved projildLg 
arms, minus any globes. Between the parlor 
and dining-room there hung a pair of rep 
portieres, of a color between olive and golden 
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brown, that reached from ceiling to floor. 
Everything was selected and arranged in good 
taste, and, in all, presented an appearance of 
humble refinement. 



CHAPTER XXI 

And now that he had met every member of 
her family, and was regarded as her future 
husband, his visits to her home were looked for- 
ward to regularly. He would be expected to 
dine with them every Sunday, which meant 
that he would necessarily have to call in the 
afternoon, an hour or two before the evening 
meal; and this meant, in turn, that he would 
be compelled each time to offer some plausible 
excuse to his wife as to why he left the house 
before supper, and with whom he expected to 
dine. Reasonable excuses were always forth- 
coming. At one time he was to meet an old 
friend of his from Washington who happened 
to be in the city for a few days and who called 
him up on the 'phone, inviting him to join him 
at supper at one of the downtown hotels. At 
another time he had promised some friends to 
join them at a game of ten-pins ; they were to 
meet at a bowling alley on Broadway near 
Thirty-fourth Street, about four o'clock. At 
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another time he would go out for a walk early 
in the afternoon, and later on telephone that 
he had met some friends who invited him to 
dine with them at the club — and so on. Al- 
most every Sunday afternoon he left his own 
home to visit the home of Florence, each time 
tendering some plausible excuse. Frequently 
during the week he would also visit her home, 
and remain there always until midnight or 
later. His visits were quite regular, and it did 
not take long before he was regarded as one of 
the family. 

In keeping with a promise he had made her 
he brought one of his photographs to the house. 
It was a splendid likeness, and, of course, was 
given the position of honor on the parlor man- 
tel. One of his greatest pleasures was to pre- 
sent some tangible token of friendship to Flor- 
ence's mother, in the nature of bric-a-brac or 
silverware, or something else suitable for the 
home. 

On one occasion she invited a number of her 
friends to her home, among them one of her 
intimate companions at the store, one who con- 
fided in her implicitly and told her everything 
concerning her private life — a woman whom 
everybody believed to be single, yet who had 
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been married eight years but was not living 
with her husband, but who was loved and taken 
out by the husband of another woman, and 
father of two children. Through an oversight 
she failed to remove Charles' picture from the 
mantel, and, of course, it was not very long be- 
fore the picture and its original became the 
subject of an animated conversation. 

"Why, Florence, you didn't tell me that he, 
(pointing to the picture) , called upon you. I'm 
delightfully surprised, I'm sure, but isn't it 
rather romantic, and very similar to my case?" 

"Why, I don't understand you, Clara; you 
speak in riddles. Similar to your case? How 
can that be? Why, you're a married woman, 
Clara." 

Yes, I know," replied Clara, smilingly; 
but he's a married man, don't you know that?" 

"Married man, did you say? Why, Clara, 
you were never more mistaken in your life," 
snapped Florence, and fire seemed to shoot 
from her eyes just for a second, but she could 
not conceal the emotion that controlled her. 

"Of course he's married, Florence. Any- 
body that knows him, knows that." 

"Let us not discuss the matter any further 
now, Clara; I will renew it with you in the 
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morning," remarked Florence in a tone that 
seemed to sound the fathomless depths of 
doubt, at the same time giving firmness to the 
compression of her lips. 

Florence's other friends had also heard every 
word of the conversation, but they acted as 
though they had not. They were among her 
dearest friends — Agnes and Ray — and they 
could find no sense of satisfaction or pleasure 
in seeing Florence placed in an embarrassing 
or compromising position. And so they were 
as stolid and as silent as the Sphinx; and yet 
they were mortified at hearing what they had. 
In a twinkling they now realized the meaning 
of all those heavy sighs, all those looks of sor- 
row and expressions of morbid sadness. But 
the question they asked themselves was : Does 
she know that he is married? She must. If 
not, why, then, those moments of semi-con- 
sciousness in the midst of gayety and revelry 
— why, then, those many inward struggles to 
control her feelings — why, then, did she shut 
her mother up so quickly every time she spoke 
of marriage in connection with Charles, and 
shudder as if she had touched an open wound? 
Surely, at last, the mystery is solved — he is a 
married man — and she knew it all along. Poor 
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Florence — their dear, sweet friend, the one girl 
whom everybody loved and looked up to as if 
she were a peeress — their proud little f riend— • 
haughty Florence, as the boys all called her. 
Their hearts went out to her, and they were 
frantic with rage toward him, ready to tear 
him to pieces if they could do so; for was he 
not the deepest-dyed villain that ever lived, the 
most despicable ingrate and wretch that ever 
walked on two feet? Was he not a coward and 
cur and cad of the meanest type — a man with 
a wife and children to make love to a pure, 
sweet, innocent girl, win her affections and 
pose to her as a single man! Could any one 
conceive of a more base, contemptible or despic- 
able act? Their hearts were filled with rever- 
ence for her, for they fairly idolized her. They 
knew full well how much she loved him, and 
they realized that he, too, loved her to distrac- 
tion. And so what could they do to help her? 
Not a thing. They dared not even mention 
one solitary word of their knowledge to her. 
She would not listen ; she would curtly dismiss 
them. Oh! the sadness and hopelessness and 
tragedy of it all! To continue to love him they 
deemed would be to trespass close upon mania. 
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And yet, they knew she would cling to this 
love of hers, whether it was a question of life 
or death ; she would cling to it as one clings to 
a branch overhanging a precipice. 



CHAPTER XXII 

With blanched face as pale as death, and 
eyes fairly bulging from their sockets, Flor- 
ence approached Charles the following day. 
"It's all up," she said in a choking, rasping 
breath; "it's all up/' and she related the hap- 
pening of the previous evening. "They — 
know — you — are — married; and they know 
that I know it, and that I've known it all along. 
My God! what can I do? what will I do? I'm 
ruined ! I'm done for I God only knows what 
will become of me!" she went on as a maniac, 
paralyzed with vibrant fright and grief. She 
broke down completely, begging him to advise 
her. He pressed her hands as a token of con- 
fidence. In a few moments she regained her 
composure, and, looking at him with agonized 
eyes, with an expression of the most abject ter- 
ror, she pleaded with him to tell her what to do. 

"Listen, Florence," he at length said; "listen 
to me, little one — don't carry on like that. 
First of all, compose yourself, be brave, show 
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me at least that you're a good soldier, and that 
you won't weaken in the knees at the first smell 
of powder. I promise you, little one, I'll stand 
by you, let come what may. I've told you that 
all along, and when the time comes I'll prove 
it to you. So don't worry, Florence ; just keep 
up a brave heart; things, after all, are never 
quite so bad as they seem, and you know the 
old saw .bout the Ler lining Lk of every 
cloud. So just be a little philosopher and a 
bit optimistic We won't tremble trouble, un- 
til it's fairly upon us; then we'll wrestle with 
it and conquer it, and forget all about our 
woes, and be happy. Beyond Paula, no one 
else in your family knows anything about it, 
do they?*' he queried. Her reply that they did 
not was sufficient encouragement to him to as- 
sure her again that there was no immediate 
cause for worriment. "We'll go away, far 
aw. y , .here no one will know usfLd j»k live 
for each other — now, won't we, sweetheart?" 

His words seemed to revive her spirits some- 
what, and she smiled benignly as if to say: 
Oh I would that it were so now ! "You say we'll 
go away, Charles; it's easy to say that. Do 
you realize what it means, and the suffering it 
will entail? Do you realize — I ask you in all 
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fairness to yourself, do you realize what it 
means? You cannot desert them — that would 
be cowardly and wicked; and then, do you 
know the penalty for desertion ?-several years! 
Oh! my God! I shudder when I think of it." 
"No, Florence, dear; under no circumstances 
would I desert them, for I would always pro- 
vide for them. But there is no law in the uni- 
verse that can compel a man to live under the 
same roof with a woman if he is not so dis- 
posed. As long as a man makes provision for 
his wife and family, he is not deserting them, 
no matter how far away he may go. You re- 
member, Florence, dearest, I often told you 
that they should never want through any indis- 
cretion of mine, that I would always see that 
they were well taken care of." His words had 
a ring to them that showed a tenacity of pur- 
pose in that direction that nothing could waver. 
"But the thing to do at the present time, 
darling, is to wait and hope; let affairs shape 
themselves as they will ; let us not rush matters 
or anticipate trouble — time enough to act when 
it gets to us. Let us not cross the bridge until 
we come to it, for anticipating disaster is suffi- 
cient in itself to throw you into a siege of sick- 
ness. Don't you know, Florence, that many 
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obstacles which appear insurmountable from a 
distance are usually the easiest to circumvent 
when approached?" 

"Your philosophy is good, Charles; your 
resignation and diplomacy are tactful; but, 
despite all you say and all your words of en- 
couragement and hope, I still nourish in the 
corner of my heart the fear that it will never 
be, that the wish of my life will never be 
realized." 

For a few seconds she remained as silent as 
the Sphinx ; then suddenly she said, as if a new 
thought had struck her: "Charles, do you real- 
ize that there is nothing remarkable in the fact 
that love lasts under conditions that are cease- 
lessly serene? It is the love that weathers all 
storms that counts — the love that can face all 
sorts of downpours and cyclones and hurri- 
canes, and that, when every possible emergency 
has been met and overcome, smiles out from 
behind the clouds like the sun after the 
thunder-storm. Notwithstanding the beautiful 
thought so beautifully expressed, 'Two hearts 
that beat as one,' the individualities of beings 
will always exist and from time to time assert 
themselves. Perhaps you take things too seri- 
ously with her; perhaps you're not sufficiently 
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patient, and you permit the little ripples in 
your domestic life to grow into turbulent tor- 
rents, the small issues to assume dispropor- 
tionate significance. Don't you know, Charles, 
that woman is a peculiarly constructed insti- 
tution, and that she must be carefully studied, 
and then nourished and nurtured and taken 
care of just like a delicate plant? Neglect her 
and she will pine away and die, just like the 
flower that has been neglected. It seems to 
me, Charles, darling, that the one great trouble 
with you — now don't be angry with me, dear, 
for saying it — is that you take these domestic 
ripples of yours too seriously. You know that, 
even while the parting after the storm may 
have been in anger, still, one little word of af- 
fection, one little smile, or even a light touch 
of the hand — anything to show at meeting 
again that the misunderstanding is not to con- 
tinue — will smooth the waters instantly in nine- 
ty-nine cases out of a hundred, will drive the 
clouds from the skies, and set the sun shining 
as brightly as ever." 

"Florence, as a moralist and an adviser 
you're a wonder. Suppose I were to act upon 
your advice, dearie, then what would become of 
you?" 
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"Me ? Oh, Charles, God only knows ! I waS 
not thinking of myself — only of her, poor soul ; 
for, after all, I think she loves you. Of course, 
it may not be the love such as I bear you, 
Charles; but then, after all, she is your wife, 
and I — what am I to you? Only your sweet- 
heart, your passion, your flame. No! it will 
never be Charles; the wish of my life, the de- 
sire of my soul, I fear, will never be reached. 
It is all delusion — delusion. I repeat it to my- 
self over and over again; it is as inseparable 
from me as my deep love is for you. And so, 
no matter how long this keeps up, I feel that 
disappointment and defeat are the things that 
await me either in the near or the far-off future. 
There can be nothing else, Charles, I am sure, 
despite your words of comfort and cheer. I 
must come to grief, sooner or later; I can see 
my bark of destiny steering toward the shoals 
and rocks of despair." 

He tried again to reason with her, to show 
her the folly and futility of such fears; even 
though the human soul lies at the bottommost 
depths of sorrow, he argued, it must never lose 
hope altogether. He tried to point out to her 
that she was doing him a gross wrong to harbor 
such morbid fears, such pessimistic thoughts. 
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He took both her hands and kissed them with 
reverent love, and then he pressed her to his 
bosom, and, holding up his right hand, he said: 
"Florence, I will do as you wish. I swear be- 
fore Almighty God that I shall always love you 
and act in the best interests in your own be- 
half. I shall live for you only, and my soul 
shall ever be yours. Dante was a married man 
and he loved Beatrice with the same love that 
I bear you, and before the Church and God he 
openly acknowledged the feeling; and so will 
I, Florence, darling, when the psychological 
time arrives. ,, 

For a moment she thought she saw the dawn- 
ing light of a new world before her; for a mo- 
ment only she was the happiest being in all the 
world. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

He had been calling on Florence at her home 
now close on to a year ; and every time he called, 
the question of their future came up in an in- 
direct sort of way. As is customary with all 
mothers — Florence's mother being no excep- 
tion to the rule — she was naturally anxious to 
marry her daughter off and see her comfort- 
ably and happily settled in her own home; so, 
regularly once or twice a week, she would open 
up the subject, and dilate upon it throughout 
the entire evening. On one occasion she re- 
marked : 

"I have not very long to live, Florence, and 
you know the greatest joy of my life is to see 
you happily married and comfortably settled 
in a home of your own. Now, why don't you 
hurry things up a bit, Florence? What in the 
name of the world can be holding you back? 
I'm sure you're old enough — past twenty- 
three ; and he — well, I know it's no wish of his 
to keep putting things off so indefinitely." 
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"Mother, dear," Florence replied, "I wish 
you would not annoy me every now and then 
with that same old question. I know I'm old 
enough ; but haven't I often told you that I did 
not intend marrying before I was twenty-five? 
I mean it, mother, dear, and I have not been 
saying that merely for effect; I mean to re- 
main single until I am twenty-five years of 
age." 

"But what does he say, Florence? Is he 
satisfied to wait so long?" 

"He must be satisfied, mother, if he loves 
me; and knowing that he does love me, there- 
fore I know that he's satisfied." 

The mother listened with downcast heart. 
She could not understand why Florence wanted 
to wait so long; and yet, poor soul, what 
could she do? Nothing. But the matter wor- 
ried her so greatly that she grew restless and 
could not sleep at night; she began to believe 
that, after all, there might be something in 
what Paula had said regarding a mystery exist- 
ing between Florence and Charles. And yet 
she figured: How can anything strange, or 
wrong, obtain between them? Does he not call 
at the house two or three times regularly each 
week, and does he not act and feel like one of 
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the family? And he's such a fine, frank, manly 
man — surely there can be nothing wrong be- 
tween them! 

But one thing did appear to her very 
strange, and that was — that while he had fre- 
quently expressed a desire to have them meet 
his married sister, with whom he was stopping, 
he never brought her to their home. This 
struck her as rather suspicious, rather peculiar ; 
but she never gave the matter very much con- 
sideration until now. And as she pondered 
and thought over the matter more and more, it 
occurred to her as being very strange indeed — 
completely inconsistent with custom ; also, that 
Charles never so much as took Florence to his 
sister's home — in fact, they rarely ever spoke 
about his sister and her family. He did say 
that he was stopping with them, that she had 
two fine boys, and that her husband was in the 
real estate business; but beyond that, he very 
seldom spoke about them. 

All this appeared mystifying to Florence's 
mother now as she gave the matter deeper 
thought, and when she recalled her conver- 
sation with Paula, a year back, she felt that 
there must have been tangible grounds for her 
fears and suspicions. She would speak to 
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Paula about it, ask her opinion and advice, and 
see what she had to say regarding the. matter 
— see how it appeared to her. So one day, 
when everybody had gone out excepting Paula, 
she said: 

"Paula, I want to ask your opinion regard- 
ing a certain thing in relation to Florence and 
Charles that has struck me as having a strange 
aspect, a rather peculiar atmosphere." 

"Yes. What is it?" replied Paula, in a care- 
less, indifferent tone. 

"Charles has a sister — we all know that; and 
we also know that she has a husband and two 
children, and that they live somewhere on the 
upper West Side, and that he makes his home 
with them. He has told us all that, and he 
has promised so very often to bring his sister 
and the boys down here so that we could meet 
them." 

"Yes — yes. Well, what of that, mother?" 

"Does it not strike you as rather strange 
that his sister has never made her appearance," 
she continued — "has not even as much as tele- 
phoned to us, or had her curiosity sufficiently 
aroused to find out who we are, what we are, 
or what Florence looks like? That is the part 
I cannot understand." 
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"Oh, nonsense, mother; you are magnifying 
things in your imagination. I'm sure there's 
nothing so very peculiar about that, and I'm 
even sure that everything will shape itself all 
right. We'll all meet his people in due time, 
and then you'll laugh at your foolish imagin- 
ings," retorted Paula, in a free and careless 
manner, so as to endeavor to disabuse her 
mother's mind on the subject. 

But no matter how hard Paula would try to 
pass the matter off as inconsequential, her 
mother still regarded it as savoring of some- 
thing not altogether right, and her brow grew 
worried, and she would sit for hours at a time 
brooding and brooding over it, until she heard 
rushing sounds in her ears as if waters were 
falling over ragged rocks, and everything 
would grow dark before her eyes. "It is all 
for you, my darling child," she would sigh in- 
wardly — "all for you. My thoughts are only 
of your welfare." And now and then she felt 
an irresistible desire to cry like a child, and 
often had to yield to her emotions, for they 
would overcome her; then she would send up 
a supplicating prayer to God to protect her 
darling Florence from harm. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

The following evening, while Florence was 
busily engaged in making herself a pleated vel- 
vet waist, which she was anxious to finish that 
particular night, as Charles had expressed a 
desire to see her in a waist of that description, 
her mother entered the room, slowly walked 
over to her, and sat down on a chair. On her 
face was deeply imbedded a look of painful 
surprise, which seemed to have the influence 
of keeping her quiet for some time; and at 
last, shaking her head, she exclaimed: "Flor- 
ence, do you know that Levine girl that lives 
a few doors from here?" 
"Yes, mother. What about her?" 
"Well, what do you think I just heard con- 
cerning her, poor girl? I heard she fell in love 
with a man who has a wife and three children, 
and he married her; but the scoundrel did not 
tell her that he was married — he posed all 
along as a single man. They've been married 
now about six months, and she's in a delicate 
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condition. Through friends, the first wife 
found out all about the affair, and had him 
locked up on the charge of bigamy. When the 
case came up for trial, the first wife, pointing 
her finger at the second wife, and with fire in 
her eyes, shouted as loudly as she could, so that 
her voice reached every nook and corner of the 
court-room: 'You stole my husband from me, 
and you knew all along that he was married. 
You are worse than he, and I denounce you as 
a contemptible, corrupt being, more guilty 
than he.' And then turning to the crowd in 
the court-room, she yelled, livid with rage, her 
eyes almost ready to burst the bounds of their 
sockets: 'Am I not right, people; am I not 
right, judge?' The poor innocent second wife, 
so I am told, fell on her knees, and, holding 
her hands to heaven, cried that she was inno- 
cent, that she had never known that he was 
married, that he had always posed as single. 
She swore upon the life of her unborn child 
that her words were true — that she hoped the 
child would never see the light of day if what 
she was now telling was not the gospel truth. 
The first wife thereupon called her a liar, a 
witch, a thief — raking calumny upon her in the 
blackest form — and wound up with the words : 
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< When your bastard child is born, send it to 
me, I will provide a home for it ; for, after all, 
my husband will be its father, and to me he is 
still my husband. When he is released from 
the arms of the law, my arms are still open for 
him, ready to receive him, ready to love him as 
of old/ The court was nonplussed — all eyes 
were riveted upon her — and the poor second 
wife fell prostrate to the floor. They carried 
her from the court-room — she had completely 
collapsed — and the last report was that they 
despaired of her life. Isn't that a dreadful 
scandal, Florence? What do you think of it? 
Oh! how my heart goes out to that poor Le- 
vine girl, she is so beautiful and so innocent! 
Everybody loves her. And her poor mother 
— how she must suffer! Think what it must 
mean to her. You see, Florence, what great 
trouble girls can bring upon their parents if 
they are not careful. I tell you, my child, a 
girl cannot be too careful of the company she 
goes with, and she should know a man very 
well, and all about him, before she starts to 
keep company with him." 

Throughout the entire recital of the tragedy, 
Florence never lifted her eyes once. But when 
her mother said: "You see, Florence, what 
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great trouble girls can bring upon their 
parents," then she slowly lifted her face to her 
mother's — it was wet with tears — and she re- 
plied: 

"Yes, mother, dear, you are right — girls 
cannot be too cautious, too careful. Oh! 
mother, how unfortunate — what a dreadful 
tragedy — how my heart does go out to that 
poor girl ! If he had not lied to her, mother, it 
would not have been so bad; for, if she loved 
him while knowing he was married, and if he 
loved her in turn, he probably could have se- 
cured a divorce and married her— for love will 
always find a way. Many a girl has fallen in 
love with a married man — not that she meant 
to take him from his wife and family, but it is 
one of the unexplainable laws of the human 
heart that cannot be fathomed." 

"But a girl has no right to fall in love with 
a married man, Florence. It is one of the 
greatest sins in the eyes of God that can be 
committed, and she is to be condemned un- 
mercifully for doing so, when she knows in her 
heart that he is married. Imagine the suffer- 
ing her act entails ; imagine the misery she cre- 
ates, the hearts she breaks — and for what? 
Just to gratify; her whim and passion. Bah! 
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My child, a woman that will do that deserves 
to be imprisoned for years; she should be os- 
tracised by society and banished from her 
native land. Why, Florence, if one of my 
daughters were to do that, I don't think I 
would ever want to look upon her face again 
as long as I lived." 

"Come, come, mother, dear, we'll not discuss 
the matter any further; for in the great, 
troubled depths of a wretched heart you don't 
know what you would do. You're human; 
you're no different from any other mother." 

"No, no, my child. I would not look upon 
her, for to me her voice would be poison and 
her touch would be profanation." 

"Come, mother, dear, we won't talk further 
on the subject;" and she feigned a cheerful 
laugh, while her heart was wringing with 
anguish. She threw her arms around her 
mother's neck, and, putting her lips close to 
her ear, said softly, tenderly: "Ah! mother, 
dear, your heart is too big to be cruel and even 
as God f orgiveth His children for the sins they 
may have committed, so would you forgive 
your children if they were so unf ortunate as to 
commit so grievous and tragic a wrong." 

The full moon beamed down upon them, 
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casting a lurid shadow through the window that 
seemed weird and ghostly, and from the once 
proud heart of Florence now came up a stifled, 
echoless cry of anguish that rose mournfully 
to the heavens above. 



CHAPTER XXV 

4 

The oftener he called at the home of his 
sweetheart, the more distant his feelings and 
attitude grew toward that of his wife and 
family. Not of a very talkative nature at the 
best, he now said very little to them, answering 
whenever spoken to, but rarely opening up a 
conversation of his own accord. His wife com- 
mented rather freely at his taciturnity, remark- 
ing that she could not understand what had 
come over him; for heretofore it had been a 
great source of pleasure to him to look after 
little things in his home — to change the loca- 
tion of this thing and that, to take a picture 
from one section of the wall and transfer it to 
another, to shift the furniture to better ad- 
vantage, and to display that husbandly interest 
in the beauty and arrangement of everything 
which was only natural to one who loved his 
home. 

"Alas I how different things are now I" she 
sighed. "I cannot fathom you at all, Charley, 
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unless another woman has come into your life. 
In all our years of married life you never re- 
mained away from home in the evenings as 
often as you have within the past year. I 
never question you — I never doubt you — but 
always take it for granted that what you tell 
me is so. And now you are utterly indifferent 
to your home and your family; you don't seem 
to care how things look — everything is just 
the same to you. I cannot get a word out of 
you when you are at home — either you have a 
headache, or you're nervous, or you want to 
read, or you do not want to be disturbed. This 
is a harrowing and sorrowful state of affairs, 
Charley. I'm sure I'm not deserving of such 
treatment. I've always been a loyal and true 
wife to you — a good mother to the children, a 
good housekeeper. IVe always catered to your 
every wish and desire, as far as it has been 
within my power to do so. IVe always done 
everything I could to make your life easy and 
happy, haven't I, Charley?" 

He felt too heavy at heart to reply. 

"Quite true," she went on, "we have had our 
occasional differences, as all married folk have ; 
but in a short while it would blow over. I may 
at times have said certain things on the impulse 
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of the moment, while in a heat of passion, 
which you know I sincerely regretted later on ; 
but I never harbored any ill-feeling or ill-will 
against you, for, after all, are you not my hus- 
band, the father of my children, and did we not 
many purely for love? You know, when I 
married you, you had nothing worth while 
speaking of; and haven't I been content all 
these years to struggle along with you, to help 
you whenever I could, to encourage you when 
you grew down-hearted? Haven't I done all 
that a faithful, loving wife should do? Now 
what do you ask of me? Why do you treat 
me so coldly, so indifferently? Surely I'm not 
deserving of it. You know I have no one else 
in the world but you now, since mother died. 
You are everything to me ; and if you go out of 
my life, what is there in it for me? Nothing — 
nothing. Even the children notice your cold- 
ness and lack of interest in your home affairs. 
Why, it was no longer ago than this morning 
that Harold remarked you were so different 
now to what you had been — that you barely no- 
ticed them, and seldom passed a word to him 
or his brother. In fact, the poor child said he 
would rather that you scolded him once in a 
while than to say nothing at all to him. Now, 
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come Charley — for the sake of the peace and 
happiness of your family, change your attitude, 
treat us like you used to, let us feel that you 
are the father and husband, so that we can 
look up to you as we have done all these years." 

The torrent of tears, which she tried hard 
to suppress, could not hold back longer, and 
she gave way completely, shaking and sobbing 
piteously. She fell on her knees and buried her 
face in his lap. He smoothed her head, assur- 
ing her that she must be laboring under a de- 
lusion, and he promised that he would act dif- 
ferently, and in the future take more interest 
in the affairs of the home. 

"That's all I ask for, Charley. It is not so 
much; and you can grant it so easily, because 
you are good at heart, noble and conscientious. 
It is not like you to act as you have been doing. 
Some strange influence has come over you. I 
will not question you; I will not annoy you. 
All I want is your love — give it to me — I will 
be happy — as happy as the happiest woman on 
earth. When I think that I might lose you, 
and when I have even vague presentiments that 
you are drifting from me* I feel that if such 
should happen, I would go mad — I know it, I 
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can feel it — and then what would become of our 
dear children?" 

Emotions such as she had never before 
sensed in all her life now took possession of 
her. Oh I the horror of it all — to think that her 
husband had in all likelihood grown tired of 
her and was giving his love to another, that 
she was in line to lose the very motive power 
of her life — his love ! The truth in all its vivid 
nakedness seemed now bared before her, and 
her agony beat on her tempestuously. She 
looked at him as if in a nightmare, seized with 
that peculiar sense of fright that overtakes the 
demented. 

"Is it true, Charley, is it true?" she shrieked, 
as if they would be the last words she would 
ever speak. "We've been married eleven years, 
Charley — eleven years — can you forget them? 
Have I once in all that time swerved in my 
duty toward you and the children? Did I not 
sacrifice my jewels when you needed money — 
did I not share all your struggles — did I not 
encourage you when you were downcast — did I 
not implore you to have patience, for I knew 
you would make your mark in the world, that 
you would elevate yourself to a position of 
prominence — did we not grieve and cry to- 
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gether over the grave of our lost child? And 
now — and now — — " She could not go on, 
for she felt as if she were choking. Her teeth 
were deeply indented into her lower lip, im- 
parting severe pain, but she was unconscious 
of the hurt, for now, at this moment, she was 
alive, more than ever before in her life, to the 
horrible reality of the situation that confronted 
her, and her tongue felt like a hot, dry lump 
in her mouth. 

Her words cut him like a knife, but he could 
not answer. He felt so sorry for her; for he 
now realized that she had read the handwriting 
on the wall, and that this was the most tragic 
moment of her life. He pitied her from the 
bottom of his heart, and the tears sprang to 
his eyes ; for, while he was a man in the fullest 
sense of the word, yet he was easily touched by 
the emotions of others. 

"Oh, Charley, for God's sake, don't break 
my heart!" she sobbed. "I know some men 
grow tired of their wives and cease to love 
them, because other women have thrust them- 
selves upon them, or because they may have 
become enchanted by a younger and prettier 
face; but it never occurred to me that such a 
fate was in store for me — that I would ever 
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have to face such bitter reality. I love you, 
my husband, my husband I" she cried, amid the 
most heart-breaking sobs. "Won't you — still 
— care — for — your — little — girl ?" 

He buried his head in the folds of her skirt, 
but could not speak a word. In all the world 
there was not a more miserable man than he 
at that moment. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

After a particularly arduous day at the 
store Florence reached her home about seven 
o'clock, all worn out. She appeared as one 
who had recently gone through a terrible siege 
of sickness; her face was pale and wan, her 
cheeks were sunken, her eyes were lusterless, 
her lips were dry and white as though every 
drop of blood in her body had been sapped 
through the power of some great malady. Her 
whole system seemed enervated and shorn of 
every vestige of vitality. It required but a 
glance of her mother's eye to note that she was 
far from being well. Her reply to her moth- 
er's inquiry — what ailed her — was that she was 
suffering with a terrible sick headache. She 
would lie down for a while, and assured her 
anxious mother that she would be all right 
within an hour or two — only, she begged to be 
left alone, to be undisturbed : what she required 
was absolute rest — relaxation, as her nerves 
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were all unstrung. She was a complete wreck 
of her former self. 

She threw herself upon her bed and closed 
her eyes. Vivid visions of all sorts luridly 
shaped themselves before her. She could see 
him, her Charles, happily seated in the midst 
of his wife and two boys, surrounded by the 
comfort and luxuries of the material world. 
He was reading, and on his face there shone 
an expression of serene comfort and content- 
ment. The face of his wife was also clearly 
outlined before her — featured as regular as the 
carefully cut lines of a cameo — and upon it, 
too, she discerned the spirit of happiness and 
contentment. It was a face full of charm and 
sympathy, delineating, as she thought, the 
colorful tone of the true, noble heart of mother- 
hood. And the boys — she had never pictured 
brighter, cheerier, more beautiful faces, ex- 
pressive of life and laughter, redolent of vim 
and vigor: they were boys that would bring 
comfort and joy to the hearts of both mother 
and father. 

And as she gazed upon this phantom scene 
of harmonious domesticity — the richly car- 
peted, sumptuously furnished room, bright 
with the comforts of home, and the joy of con- 
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tentment and happiness — the thought crossed 
her dazed mind as her closed eyes peered into 
the midst of this genial atmosphere of home 
life: How could he sacrifice all this for her — 
how could he wreck the lives of those dear ones 
— how could he break up that happy home — 
what could she give him in return? Her love 
— yes, that — her love, her comradeship, her dis- 
tracting passion. Well, what was that? Was 
it a worthy substitute for all this? Would he 
not tire of her? Would he hot regret the step 
he had taken, in the course of time, and blame 
her, and say that she had filched everything 
worth having from him, and mayhap cast her 
aside? And then again, probably he would tire 
of her as he had tired of his wife — surely it was 
possible. Was it worth while? Did the end 
justify the means? How could she do it — how 
could she? And if she did, would she, after 
all, be happy? She threw her arms over her 
shoulder, and frantically clutched the pillow 
like one who was seized with a spasm, and 
shrieked a muffled cry as if some one was 
clutching at her throat. "Oh, my God I Oh, 
my God!" 

No; she would not do it. She would not see 
others suffer for her selfish pleasure and con- 
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tentment. It was cruelty of the worst sort — 
wickedness of the basest nature. She had a 
heart, a soul, a conscience; she was not bereft 
of reason. No; she could not — she would not. 
To-morrow she would end it all. A letter from 
her giving him up was all that was necessary; 
but it must be a determined note, one that 
would consider no compromise, no change of 
mind and attitude. It must be her ultimatum. 
She would do it; she would write him such a 
letter to-morrow. She tossed from one side to 
another; every nerve, every muscle, every fiber 
in her body was at its greatest tension; her eyes 
were swollen from burning tears, and blood- 
shot from fever; she was in a delirium that 
bordered on the verge of insanity ; and yet she 
knew what she was doing, she was fully pos- 
sessed of all her rightful faculties, but her brain 
ached her dreadfully and she felt as if at any 
moment something in her head would snap. 
She arose from the bed and paced the floor like 
a caged tigress — up and down, up and down, 
a thousand times. 

Again she saw the picture of that happy 
home ; the vision was firmly photographed upon 
her brain; it would be with her as long as she 
lived — part of her life, torture and agony to 
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her soul, a punishment of the worst kind. How 
could she wreck their lives and disturb the 
peace and charming serenity of that home? 

And then of a sudden she saw another vision. 
She saw her Charles far, far away — not clearly, 
not distinctly, but as in a mist — walking along 
a lonely, dusty road, up in the mountains, lead- 
ing toward the village of Rockhill. She saw 
him with bowed head and stooped shoulders; 
his hair was long and gray, his face was 
parched and wrinkled; he walked with weak, 
uncertain, unsteady steps, with heavy stick in 
hand, which served as a support. She saw him 
plodding along, looking neither up nor down, 
neither to the right nor to the left, utterly ob- 
livious of everything — a forlorn creature, one 
of the derelicts of life, with the grave yawning 
to clasp him. And then she thought of the 
words that he had often spoken to her — of his 
ambition to make a mark in the world some 
day, of his determination to leave an indelible 
imprint upon the record of achievement. But 
this is what he had come to, poor soul; and was 
it not the rotten fruit of her influence? Surely 
that, and nothing more. No ; it could not come 
to pass. It rested entirely with her; the issue 
lay in her hands. She would sacrifice herself; 
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but she would save him. She loved him, and 
she pitied his wife and children. 

The clock on the mantel dolefully, cease- 
lessly ticked away its seconds, hour after hour 
passed, but not a wink of sleep crossed her 
eyes. Every now and then she would throw 
herself upon the bed — but no rest, no com- 
posure; nothing but racking, burning torture. 
At last the breaking of the dawn. She heaved 
a sigh of thanks for the blessed light — washed 
her face, combed her hair, went out into the 
kitchen, prepared a cup of coffee, and made 
herself ready for another day's work. 

The following day two letters were written 
and mailed about the same time — one from 
Charles to Florence, the other from her to him. 
They represent the last link in this sad story. 
Conscience is the victor. 

"My Daeling Charles: 

"I am writing a few lines relating to 
our conversation yesterday at the restaurant. 
Charles, I am at last conscience-stricken — I 
just hate myself — for I feel that I am the cause 
of that poor innocent woman's sufferings. Not 
that you are mean to her; for God knows, 
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Charles, no one in the world could tell me any- 
thing mean about you which I would credit. 
You are the best-natured boy in all the world, 
and I know that you treat her well — as well 
as you can under the circumstances — but there 
is something more than a good home and lux- 
urious surroundings that a woman wants. I 
judge from my personal self, Charles — I am 
doing your wife a great injustice at the ex- 
pense of my own pleasures. I know too that, 
while I feel the happiest girl in all this world, 
I am making another the saddest. Now, 
Charles, I feel so small, so mean, so wicked, 
when I think all this over, that I feel as if I 
want to do away with myself. Why, even this 
noon at luncheon, when you spoke of what 
took place Sunday evening, I could feel my 
blood congeal and my own heart telling me 
what a coward I am. Charles, dear, it sur- 
passes the power of speech to tell you in per- 
son how mean I feel; iand it seems that when 
I dispute this matter with myself, I can get 
no satisfaction, for I immediately become 
selfish and lose all control of my will-power. 
But I know and feel that if I should take you 
away from your wife, who loves you devotedly 
(which I am very sure of — one cannot have the 
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slightest doubt as to her love for you, else why 
would she cry and do what she did Sunday and 
many a time before?). Oh! I am so sure I 
will never have a bit of luck or happiness or 
contentment as long as I live. What shall I 
do? I do so want to be good, and do what is 
right. I don't want to hurt the feelings of a 
living soul at the price of my own pleasures. 
Charles, dear, tell me what to do. You are so 
intelligent and broad-minded, perhaps you can 
advise me. Assume that it were some one else 
asking you — who looked up to you as a good 
adviser — what advice would you bestow? Tell 
me frankly — be honest, be sincere. Oh, Charles, 
I don't think there is any one in this world like 
me — one moment I am the happiest girl in this 
world, and the very next moment I am the 
most unhappy creature alive. Charles, dear, 
be my legal adviser as well as my love — as well 
as the adviser of my heart. If you think it 
best to put me out of your life entirely, and if 
by seeing me you cannot do so, then let me 
know, and I will leave the city so that I can 
be out of sight, and then maybe I will grow out 
of your mind. Do not think me cruel or mean, 
Charles, dear — I am ready to sacrifice my own 
life to make you and yours happy. Do not 
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think ill of me, for I will always love you, let 
come what may. 

"Yours as ever, 

"Florence." 

"My Dabling Florence: 

"I want to say something to you — something 
that concerns us both very very seriously — 
but do not know how to begin. My head is in 
a deep whirl, unfit to write, unfit to think, un- 
fit to be perched upon the shoulders of a nor- 
mal man. What I am going to say will affect 
you very deeply — in fact, it will almost break 
your heart, and probably change the entire 
tenor of your future life. In order not to keep 
you in suspense, or hold your heart in mortal 
terror, I would say as shortly as I can, but 
with as much feeling, deference and emotion 
as there can possibly be in the heart of man, 
that I think it is better that we part. Not that 
I care less for you or love you less than I have 
ever loved you, but because I feel that duty 
has a stronger power over me, after all, than 
love. And so, you see, I am sacrificing my 
love for you on the altar of duty ; and when I 
think of it I hardly realize what I am doing, 
but I know I am impelled to such action 
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merely by a high sense of integrity and honor. 
I cannot bear to see a woman suffer. To think 
of the great suffering that may be brought to 
her through any act of mine, contrary to the 
law of husbandly duty, brings such a deep pain 
of anguish into my heart, that I feel myself 
the most contemptible and ignoble wretch that 
ever lived on the face of the earth. 

"You might say when you read this: 'Oh! the 
perfidy of man P Man always was false — and 
always will be; and yet, what assurance can I 
give you other than I have, that my love for 
you is as strong and deep and earnest and fer- 
vent as it ever was — even more so at this mo- 
ment than at any other time since I have known 
you? When I awake in the morning and look 
upon the face of her, asleep in tranquil repose, 
and I think, after all, how good and true she 
has been, then my heart almost breaks, and I 
wonder how a man can be so mean and con- 
temptible. Even though his love for his wife 
may have waned, he owes her a duty upon 
which, if there is any spark of manhood at all 
in him, he should never go back. 

"I pity you, Florence, dear, from the bottom 
of my heart, and I feel that I should not say 
this, for you are too proud to ask the pity of 
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any man. But I bestow it in a sense under- 
stood only between you and me. Of course, 
your dear mother, and your sisters and brother, 
will sooner or later awaken to the fact that 
something has transpired between us to have 
caused a rupture sufficient to keep us apart. 
If I were you, I would suggest to them that 
we have quarreled, and that we have decided 
to break off all relations between us. That 
is the most reasonable and sensible manner in 
which you can lay the matter before them. 
Your dear mother, I know, will chastise you, 
for she will fully believe that you are the cause 
of this separation, as she knows you have turned 
your back upon several admirers who were 
ready to lay their hearts at your feet. I know 
that she had set her heart upon claiming me 
as a son of hers, and that it will cause her a 
great deal of sorrow to believe that the wish 
cannot be gratified. She is a good soul and I 
love her. 

"As I write this letter, I wonder at this mo- 
ment, what you would have done had you met 
a man of different temperament than mine, 
and had you given yourself up to him as you 
have to me. I know it is cruel for me to say thig 
at this time, but I am prompted to mention 
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this right now only through my deep love and 
devotion for you. Down in the depths of your 
heart you will call me a coward and a lie; and 
yet, while I know that I am deserving of all 
the ignominy that you may heap upon me, I 
feel that I owe allegiance to her to whom I 
am married by the law of God. Whether I 
am weak or strong, I do not know. Were it 
possible to lay the matter before a tribunal of 
justice, I think the majority would argue that 
I was strong in taking the attitude that I am 
at the present time. 

"Do you remember, Florence, darling, that 
you bid me consider well— very, very well- 
before I took the step that meant divorce from 
her? Do you remember that you said no mat- 
ter when I changed my mind that you would 
not condemn me or love me the less, although 
it meant the wreck of your life? And so, Flor- 
ence, I have thought and thought, and at last 
have decided that we must part. My heart is 
fairly bursting with grief as I write these lines, 
for it means the loss to me of the dearest, 
truest girl on earth, the only one I ever loved ; 
it means that I will be the unhappiest man in 
all the world, and God alone knows what I will 
suffer. Please don't think me an unfaithful 
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wretch, I beg ofNyoir, and yet, how can you 
do otherwise? Oh, Florence, I love you as 
deeply, as devotedly, as intensely, as man ever 
loved woman ; and were I in a position to take 
you to my arms to-morrow, and claim you as 
mine alone in the eyes of the world and God, 
without sacrificing a human life, I would do so. 

"I ask you to forgive me — not to forget me, 
for that would be as impossible as it would be 
for me to forget you. I will live my sad, 
lonely life ever thinking of you, ever having 
you in my memory, no matter how long I 
may live; and your dear face shall vividly shine 
in my memory until the last spark of life leaves 
my body and the earth covers up my mortal 
remains. Shall I again tell you I love you? 
Will you believe me? And yet how can you 
doubt me ? In spite of all our disappointments, 
in spite of this severance, in spite of the con- 
sciousness that our hopes are in vain, I still 
feel that we are bound together by the spiritual 
law of love, even though we cannot live with 
each other. 

"Beloved, this day of all days seems the 
darkest in my life, for the ray of sunshine that 
has entered it has been entirely wiped out; 
and yet, as long as I have my normal mind I 
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feel as if we are still together, no matter 
what distance may separate us. When I am 
unhappy I will think of you, and that will 
make me happy; I will think of the days when 
we were together, and of our lore which can 
never die; I will think of the face that has put 
new life into my soul, even though it be de- 
pressed and sad. I will think of you always, 
and thank God that I knew you, and for the 
day He gave me wherein my love for you was 
born. Tou will always be the dearest person 
in the world to me, even though we are parted 
by fate and are compelled to go our different 
ways. I will live, but my life will be with- 
out warmth or light — my body will be like 
something inanimate, like a piece of cold day. 
So now I bid you farewell — not forever, I hope 
— but God's will be done. If, in His glorious 
wisdom, He sees fit to bring us together, to 
make us one in His eyes and in the eyes of all 
the world, then I will die happy, no matter how 
long I may have to wait for the fulfillment of 
that cherished desire. May Heaven watch over 
us both! 

"Faithfully and most devotedly yours, 

"Chablm." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

As he entered the door of his home, he 
heaved a sigh of relief; and as his wife greeted 
him, he drew her to him, embraced her, and 
tenderly smothered her with kisses — as he had 
not done in years. 

"My dear," he remarked, "I am happy to- 
mglAappier than I have been in yeT A 
burden has been lifted from my mind and 
heart. I have treated you wrongfully, shame- 
fully, and I am sorry for what I have done; 
but to-day I am a better man than I have ever 
been before. The experience I have gone 
through has been a bitter one ; but I thank God 
I have conquered, and now I'm happy." 

He tenderly stooped to kiss his boys, and 
they exclaimed in unison. "Oh, papa, we are 
so glad you are happy — we are so glad to see 
you hug and kiss mamma." 

Returning to his wife, with his arms around 
her waist he said solemnly: "To-night I leave 
all my mournful days behind me, and by the 
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grace of God, beginning this very night, I shall 
make noble amends for the wrong I have done 
you and the children, and be led by the merci- 
ful guidance of the good Lord, the Father of 
the Universe." 

His wife clung to him as if she feared he 
might even then pass away in shadow, and, 
looking up reverently at his beaming counte- 
nance, exclaimed, with all her love and confi- 
dence and hope: "Thank God!" 



EPILOGUE 

"Florence !" 

"Yes, dear!" 

"Are you not glad to be in your own home? 
It's just ten weeks since the wedding, and 
haven't they been weeks of joy? Will you ever 
forget our honeymoon, Florence?" 

"Never, Bernard — never — for they have 
been among the happiest days of my life." 

As he spoke, there was something in her face 
that he could not quite comprehend — some- 
thing that could have broken into tears in a 
moment — and yet, something that was happy 
and proud. 

"You know, Florence, I swore to you that 
as long as you remained unmarried, I would 
never relinquish my suit; and have I not kept 
my word, despite all your refusals and repri- 
mands" — his beaming, bright eyes and the 
broad cheery smile that overspread his counte- 
nance bespeaking the happiness in his heart — 
have I not kept my word, dearie ? You know, 
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my policy has always been: 'That which is 
worth having is worth going after'; and now, 
you're my wife! Think of it — after so long a 
wait! Don't you think I'm deserving of you? 
You know, I told you over and over again 
that if I could not have you as my wife I would 
never marry another woman ; but I thank God 
that He has given you to me, and that now we 
are both happy. I could almost shout 
'Eureka,' so proud am I of my possession." 

"Yes, Bernard, we are both happy." The 
pressure of her hand gave assurance to her 
words, but the sigh that accompanied them 
seemed to solemnly say that something was 
missing. 

"Why do you sigh, Florence? You know 
that I love you, that I am proud of you — that 
I will always do all within my power to make 
me worthy of you." 

She closed her eyes, and her thoughts 
traveled away — far, far away — bringing with 
them melancholy memories of what might have 
been. For a moment her lips grew cold and 
her fingers locked each other as in a clasp of 
steel. 

"Come, come, Florence, be cheerful and 
bright. Try to make me happy. Your smile 
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brings such sunshine into my life, that when it 
beams upon your face I imagine earth never 
held as much pure joy as has been allotted to 
me. 

"Yes, Bernard, you are good and kind to 
me, and I am happy. But sometimes I grow 
sad and down-hearted — not through any rea- 
son or action of yours — but — but Well, 

I suppose it is that way with all women. • • • 

"Bernard !" 

"Yes, dearie!" 

"You have just said you would always do 
all within your power to make you worthy of 
me. I believe you — I know you will; but I 
sometimes ask myself the question am I worthy 
of you. At times I feel that I am not, and 
then Ah, well! God knows that my con- 
trition has been bitter, and my suffering lasting 
enough to atone for any wrong I may have 
done and to grant me just a little comfort and 
happiness." 

He ascribed his wife's words to the excessive 
delicacy of her conscience, which he knew to be 
pure, and tenderly asked : "What are you driv- 
ing at, Florence ?" — But before she could re- 
ply, he said : "I know — I know. You're think- 
ing of the night when you almost drove me to 
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suicide." A good-natured, hearty laugh ac- 
companied the words. "Yes; 111 admit I was 
crazy enough to do almost anything that night; 
and had you not pleaded with me and assured 
me of your lore then, I really believe I was 
frantic enough at the time to hare choked my- 
self to death. But there, dearie," patting her 
on the head, "we won't discuss that any move; 
let bygones be bygones. Come, wake up, little 
sweetheart, and let us look over all our pretty 
tilings. Isn't this a lovely, cheerful dining- 
room? Could you ask for more? And don't 
you think our little home is as inviting and 
cosy as any young couple could wish forf 

"Yes, Bernard, it is all I could ask for, and 
I will try to be worthy of you and make you 
happy." 

She laid her head upon his shoulder, and 
then, looking up to him, drew his face toward 
her lips, while in her eyes there gleamed the 
encouraging hope that her heart would soften 
and glow with warmth and love toward him, 
her husband, who so long had cherished the 
hope and desire to possess it. Out from the 
depths of the starlit night there came a sacred 
voice that seemed to say to her aching heart: 

"Peace be with you — happiness be yours! 
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tet not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be sad nor afraid, for your future shall be 
bright with promise and full of good cheer and 
usefulness ; for you have harkened to the coun- 
sel of your conscience, you have obeyed the 
dictates of a pure heart and walked in the ways 
of God. The darkness has passed away. The 
sun of your life is rising; it will brilliantly 
shine for you in all its effulgent glow and 
glory, crowning you with its richest blessings." 



THE END 



